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Pennsylvania— The Dogwood State.” 


It is purely coincidental, though exceedingly appropriate, that we should 
have selected a dogwood painting as the cover for this issue of GAME NEws. 
Appropriate because of a statewide movement now on foot to foster the 
growth of these beautiful native trees. 


A group of nature loving people known as the Bucks County Dogwood 
Association is behind the program, and because such a worthwhile endeavor 
merits public support the Game Commission is happy to have an opportunity 
to help solicit that support. One of its former members, Mr. Adolf Muller of 
Norristown, recently deceased, spent a great portion of his life in behalf of 
the dogwoods, and a better choice of tree to arouse interest could not have 
been made. All the dogwoods originally came from this country and the 
white flowering species is native in two-thirds of the states. The original 
form of the red flowering dogwood (“Our Northern Shrubs” by Harriet L. 
Keeter) so frequently seen in parks and gardens came from Virginia. 


In thinking of the trees from an esthetic standpoint, we must not for a 
moment overlook their economic value. Many game and song birds are 
known to feed upon their berries and because of their accessibility in the fall 
they are of special value to migrating species. 


Why not encourage more city parks, more schools and clubs to plant dog- 
woods, both whites and pinks? Schools and clubs have planted them gen- 
erously in the past and will no doubt be glad to increase their activities in 
the future. 


In the well put resolution adopted by the Bucks County Association—“Be 
it therefore resolved that we appeal to all people who live in America, love 
and appreciate America, that when they plant trees they give preference to 
native varieties, and therefore cause our highways to become avenues of 
famous American trees, our parks to become settings of glorious flowering 
native trees, our school yards to contain collections of truly American 
types... 


” 





Just as we were going to press with this issue His Excellency, 
Governor Edward Martin,*appointed two new Commissioners to 
fill existing vacancies, thus giving the Game Commission its full- 
quota of eight members. The two new appointees are Mr. John 
C. Herman, Dauphin, and Dr. Carl B. Rosenkrans, East Strouds- 
burg, whom we will introduce more fully to our readers in the 
next issue. Our congratulations and best wishes to the new 
Commissioners. 


























Photo U. S. Marine Corps. 


Dogs for Defense 


Stimulated by the unqualified success of the Marine Devil Dogs at Bougainville, the 
Marine Corps is now seeking more recruits for their K-9 Corps. Experience with jungle 
warfare proved the large type Doberman Pinscher top dog in this field of combat, and a 
special contingent of male Doberman Pinschers, weighing at least 60 pounds, standing 
over 25” at the withers, between one and four years of age and not gun shy, is now needed. 

To aid in the procurement of such dogs, Dogs for Defense, Inc. has instituted a 
breeding program planned to produce the large fearless Dobermans required by the 
Marine Corps. The Doberman Pinscher Club of America will make Doberman studs of 
this calibre available to Dogs for Defense, Inc. and it is hoped that breeders and owners 
throughout the country will lend suitable brood matrons. Any one wishing to aid this 
vital project should comthunicate with Lt. W. Newbold Ely, Ambler, Pennsylvania, DFD 
Regional Director and National Chairman of this Breeding Program. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


TULAREMIA 


URING the 1942 small game season, four 

Pittsburgh sportsmen made a trip into 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. Game was plen- 
tiful, and all returned to their homes well 
satisfied with the success of their trip. Five 
days later one of the sportsmen noticed a 
small ulcer on the back of his hand. The 
ulcer showed no tendency to heal, and he 
later discovered small red lines extending 
up the forearm. In a few days the glands 
at the elbow and under the arm became 
very much swollen and extremely painful. 
He soon developed a high temperature, chills 
and sweats, with extreme exhaustion. He 
was confined to the hospital for many weeks, 
where he made a very slow recovery, finally 
returning to his work after a loss of four 
months’ time. 

Two other members of the party developed 
Tularemia (rabbit fever) a short time after 
the first victim had taken ill. All recovered, 
and all were incapacitated for a period of 
from three to four months. 

Tularemia is a far more serious disease than 
is generally recognized by the sportsmen. It 
can ‘be prevented from reaching epidemic 
proportions, if proper measures are taken in 
time. The only known measures to prevent 
the spread of this disease are to prohibit the 
importation of live rabbits for stocking pur- 


* Director Department of Public Health, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 


By Dr. 7. A. Alexander* 


poses and also of carcasses of market rabbits 
from heavily infected areas. 


If you will consult Chart No. 1 showing 
the geographical distribution of 16,447 cases 
of this disease with 1,191 deaths occurring in 
the United States from 1924 to 1942, you will 
note that the areas from which we secure 
our rabbits for stocking, as well as for 
marketing, are heavily infected. Further, 
1,191 deaths from Tulremia should convince 
all sportsmen that this is a situation which 
should not be taken too lightly. 


In 1925, the first case of Tularemia was re- 
ported in Pennsylvania, The distribution of 
the 282 cases and 25 deaths is shown on 
Chart No. 2. Allegheny County has had a 
very sad experience with this disease, with 
104 cases resulting in 12 deaths—more than 
half of these from the handling of market 
rabbits. 


Philadelphia has had 25 cases, and the 
source of infection shows that more than 
fifty percent of these cases were traced to 
market rabbits. In Franklin County with 
21 cases and York County with 23 cases, all 
were traced to rabbits shot by local sports- 
men. 

Ninety-one cases of Tularemia, occurring in 
this State from 1925 to 1935, gave the fol- 
lowing data as to the source of infection: 

57 in Pittsburgh, dressed market rabbits; 


1 in Pittsburgh, did not state source of rab- 
bits; 2 in Philadelphia, dressed rabbits killed 
at Girdletree, Md.; 1 in Philadelphia, dressed 
rabbits killed at Winchester, Va.; 1 in Dela- 
ware County, dressed a rabbit received from 
Virginia; 1 in Allegheny County, dressed a 
rabbit killed in Virginia; 1 in Franklin 
County, dressed a rabbit killed in Virginia; 
1 in Lancaster County, dressed a rabbit re- 
ceived from Virginia; 1 in Montgomery 
County, dressed a rabbit killed in Maryland; 
8 dressed rabbits, hunted and killed in Alle- 
gheny County; 8 dressed rabbits, hunted and 
killed in Franklin County; 3 dressed rabbits, 
hunted and killed in Perry County; 1 dressed 
rabbit, hunted and killed in Adams County; 
1 dressed rabbit, hunted and killed in Butler 
County; 2 dressed rabbits, hunted and killed 
in Lancaster County; 2 dressed rabbits, 
hunted and killed in Fayette County. 


Tularemia is an acute infectious disease 
caused by the Bacterium tularense. It is 
usually a disease of wild hares and wild 
rabbits, but more than twenty kinds of birds 
and wild animals have been known to have 
the disease, and later to have infected hu- 
mans. 

Man contracts the disease from handling 
the infected animal with bare hands or from 
bites of ticks and flies that have previously 


- (Continued on page 28) 


CHART NO. 1— GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 16,447 CASES—1924-1942 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Timber sales on some State Game Lands have already paid the initial cost of those lands. 


HE Conference on the Game Commis- 

sion’s Land Management Program, the 
first of its kind ever held in the United States, 
was an outstanding success both in attend- 
ance, interest, and future possibilities. Over 
seventy persons were present, and no less 
than twenty-five conservation and public 
agencies were represented. 

His Excellency, Governor Edward Martin, 
welcomed the group, commended them for 
pooling their knowledge in behalf of a com- 
mon cause, and encouraged them to plan 
well and wisely. He said he has been a 
great believer in all conservation for a long 
period of years, and that the time has now 
arrived when it is absolutely necessary to 
conserve the natural resources which we still 
have left. He pointed out that it won’t do 
us any good to acquire enormous forest 
lands, for hunting or fishing, unless we care 
for them after we acquire them. And, he 
emphasized again, proper care means care- 
ful planning, and after the plans have been 
thought out to put them into effect. 

The Governor referred to one statement 
he made before a forestry group previously, 


i. e., that when we assumed control of the 
land here in Pennsylvania we had nine inches 
of soil and that has now wasted away until 
we have six inches. All that is between us 
and starvation is that little blanket of rich 
soil. Now we have to start to build up that 
soil, and one way to do that is to restore the 
forests. Such restoration will not only help 
build the soil, it will prevent floods, a serious 
menace because we are more subject to 
destruction from floods in Pennsylvania than 
any other state in the Union. 

In closing, the Governor congratulated those 
assembled for their presence and assured 
them that anything he could do to aid and 
help in the management of these great areas 
he would do. He reminded them of the 
number of ghost towns in the state and 
warned there will be more of them unless we 
enter into management of our natural re- 
sources with great intelligence. 

At the conclusion of the Governor’s ad- 
dress Hon. Ross L. Leffler, President of the 
Commission, outlined (see article page 3, 
April Game News) the numerous problems 
facing the department and called upon rep- 


resentatives from the various agencies pres- 
ent to express themselves freely on the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

Mr. Walter A. Gresh, Assistant Chief Fed- 
eral Aid Division, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Chicago, was the first person called 
upon to contribute to the discussion, and we 
are excerpting from his remarks insofar as 
they have a specific bearing on the Pennsyl- 
vania program. In recent years the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service has obtained lands 
upon which upland game management is the 
principal wildlife objective. One of these, 
located in Kentucky, Mr. Gresh mentioned 
particularly because wild turkeys, deer and 
quail are the major species on which man- 
agement is being conducted. The method 
is very simple. It consists of protection and 
putting into effect land uses that will in- 
crease the available food and cover for the 
species mentioned. More than 50 cooperative 
farmers are planting various grains and game 
foods, including Lespedezas, Johnson grass, 
winter wheat, rye, corn, barley, millet, soy- 
beans, etc. These cooperative farmers live 
adjacent to or near the area and operate 
under agreements with the Service as far 
as use of agricultural lands are concerned. 


In return for the use of the land the co- 
operators allow some of the crops to remain 
standing or furnish the Service with a por- 
tion of those raised—sharecropping in other 
words. Mr. Gresh says that wild turkeys 
were present in some numbers when the 
area was acauired. However, with protec- 
tion and management, the population has in- 
creased sufficiently to permit removal of some 
of the turkeys by live trapping. Timber sales 
on this area are another source of income and 
as a result of this operation game habitat is 
improved. The refuge personnel marks the 
timber and conducts the timber sales with 
private lumbermen doing the cutting and 
removal. 





Photo by Frank Ferretti. 
Proper land management improves the game 


supply. Anthony Kastan, Elizabeth, Pa., dis- 
playing his and his hunting companion’ s (Frank 
Ferretti) limit of grouse. 
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Although the Service’s experience with 
quail management is limited to areas not 
exactly comparable to Pennsylvania condi- 
tions, Mr. Gresh nevertheless mentioned its 
program on the Wheeler National Wildlife 
Refuge in northern Alabama, established in 
1938, at which time it was determined that the 
population was but one bird to each 16 acres. 
Here again through the cooperative or share- 
cropping method the habitat was considerably 
improved, and after three years of manage- 
ment the birds had increased to one bird to 
4 acres. During the following two years 
the population remained at a standstill, indi- 
cating that the saturation point had been 
reached and the increment each year should 
be utilized by hunting or live trapping. As 
a result the State of Alabama elected to have 
controlled hunting, after it was determined 
that 2,000 quail were surplus and should be 
removed. The hunt was staged under some- 
what adverse conditions. Dry weather meant 
poor work on the part of dogs. The results 
were 534 coveys of birds shot into and nearly 
1,000 quail shot, including cripples. In the 
hunt 982 man-hours were consumed which 
required the hunter to check in and check 
out. The cost of the permits was $1.00, which 
covered the cost of conducting the hunt. The 
average weight of quail was 6 ounces which 
indicated the excellent condition of the birds. 


Although Mr. Gresh expressed himself in 
detail in outlining this particular demonstra- 
tion he did so to portray the fact that quail 
can be increased, and that supervised hunting 
is a useful tool of game management. In a 
nutshell, the methods of management and 
increasing of populations boils down to man- 
agement of the land with multiple land use. 


Mr. Gresh also referred to the woodcock, 
claiming that its management revolves around 
cover management. The fundamental prin- 
ciple for that cover manipulation points to 
the retention of the forest cover to im- 
mature growth. That means, keep the forest 
cover from reaching a mature and uniform 
stage. At the same time forest openings and 
young regeneration are encouraged. And, of 
course, it all comes down to a good distribu- 
tion of singing grounds, nesting grounds and 
feeding grounds. The management of cover 
is accompanied to a high degree by sale of 
cordwood, Christmas trees, and the leasing 
of areas for blueberry culture, the latter 
fitting especially into woodcock management. 
There is in addition some grazing and hay 
cutting, both of which fit admirably into 
keeping areas open for singing grounds and 
other habitat requirements for woodcock. 
And, the management of the timberdoodle 
simultaneously benefits white-tailed deer and 
ruffed grouse. 


In addition to citing comparable methods 
of management, Mr. Gresh also outlined some 
“mistakes to avoid.” In his opinion they are 
(a) Failure to manage the cover, (b) over- 
development, i. e., unnecessary roads and 
trails which rely on the agency handling the 
area for maintenance. Often, too, fencing is 
too elaborate and ponds are too expensive 
for the contribution they make. Large areas 
are often created especially for resident game 
which are never managed either to increase 
the carrying capacity or utilize the surplus. 
He is of the opinion that the overflow theory 
on these large refuges is often over-empha- 
sized, and that it is conceivable that much 
of the game raised within the boundaries of 
such large areas live their entire lives right 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


Last month we carried President Ross L. Leffler’s opening 


address to the Commission’s First Statewide Conference on the 


Land Management Program. In this article are the expressions 


of some of the best thinking of our Commonwealth and Federal 


Agencies on this important subject. Next month we hope to run 


an interesting article on Forestry and Wildlife Management by 


Prof. P. F. English, which presents additional ideas. 


there—in fact congregate within the area 
and contribute little to the adjacent lands. 
He made it clear, however, that while the 
foregoing is essentially true of large areas 
that refuges are after all absolutely essential 
in a game restoration program, but that they 
must be managed to produce their full value. 
Another practice which he cited which might 
be on the borderline of “mistakes and errors” 
is that of expending large amounts in de- 
velopment on an area beyond the results 
achieved for the economy of that immediate 
area. 

Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, Director of the Alle- 
gheny National Forest Experimental Station, 
Philadelphia, was the next speaker called 
upon by President Leffler. Pointing out that 
management of specific areas of land for 
game refuges and public hunting grounds has 
been the cornerstone of the Commission’s 
success he said he believed it was fitting to 
consider whether acquisition should be 
stopped or a new goal set now that its 
original goal of one million acres in game 
lands is rapidly being attained. In his opin- 
ion many factors will influence the decision. 


On the positive side, for instance, both funds 
for acquisition and land suitable for the Com- 
mission’s use will continue to be available. 
Pennsylvania has between 1% and 2% mil- 
lion acres of low quality forest land, aban- 
doned farm land, and brush land that private 
individuals can ill afford to own. Game is 
the first crop this land can produce. What 
other agency, according to Mr. Shirley, is in 
a better position to acquire and manage such 
lands during the next few decades? Further- 
more he feels that Pennsylvania sportsmen 
need additional lands for game refuges and 
public shooting grounds. 


But, there is another side to the picture. 
Ownership and management of a large per- 
centage of Pennsylvania’s land carries with 
it an obligation to be sure that this land is 
managed in the best overall interests of the 
public. Some of the lands the Commission 
has acquired or may acquire may be valu- 
able for picnic areas and recreation other 
than hunting. Some may be valuable for 
summer homes; much of it is growing valu- 


(Continued on page 26) 





Some Game Lands provide unique types of recreation, such as those u 


Photo by W. L. R. Drake 


m which the 


famous Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary and Museum are located, near Linesville, Craw- 


ford County. 
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Mr. Groundhog carefully observes the weather on February 2. 


HOW are you going to handle the Mar- 
mota monax situation this spring and 
summer in your fields of alfalfa and clover, 
among the orderly furrows of beans, peas, 
beets and lettuce; or perhaps in your smaller 
victory garden not far from your back door? 

Marmota monax, well, that’s just the 
scientific name for the common woodchuck 
or ground hog to the thousands of people 
throughout the country who carefully ob- 
serve the weather on February 2 to learn 
whether Marmota’s shadow will be visible 
or not. 

Woodchucks are one of the largest North 
American rodents, exceeded in size only by 
the hoary marmot or whistler of the high 
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ranges of the far northwest, the porcupine 
and the beaver. A full-grown woodchuck 
will average ten or twelve pounds and, with 
retreat cut off, will put up a vicious fight 
against a dog and inflict considerable damage 
with his big chisel-like teeth. It is a common 
occurrence for a surly old male woodchuck 
to usurp a fox’s burrow and put the rightful 
owner to ignominious flight as he returns 
from a night’s hunting to find his home 
occupied by an unwelcome guest. 

The woodchuck’s fur is coarse and has 
no market value at any time of the year. 
The commonest color phase is a grizzled red- 
dish-brown; the legs and hind-quarters quite 
rusty, the feet and tail very dark brown or 
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Notes 
on the 


Common 


Woodchuck 


black. There is a dark area between the 
eyes, extending down along the top of the 
muzzle to the nose pad and, above, well up 
over the “forehead” to the base of the ears. 
All-black specimens are not uncommon and 
pure white albinos have several times been 
recorded. 

They are one of the most widely-known 
American mammals, due to their habit of 
digging their burrows in farmers’ fields, un- 
der his stone walls or beneath big weather- 
beaten stumps at the borders of the woods. 
Then, too, unlike so many of our rarely 
seen but abundant animals, woodchucks do 
their exploring and feeding in the daytime 
and are commonly observed taking a noon- 
day siesta on some sunny flat rock or wood 
pile. In summer they are quite active along 
the borders of country roads just before 
twilight, foraging for some tidbit before 
turning in for the night. Haven’t you often 
raided the ice-box just before going to bed? 
Near Carlisle, Pa., a few summers ago I saw 
five big chucks at intervals along the road- 
side in the course of a very short drive, 
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The youthful nimrod was probably bowled over by the elephant-like kick of the ancient muzzle-loader. 
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by Jacek Bates Abbott 


Illustrations by the Author 


lumbering through the weeds and hedge- 
rows like miniature bears. The strangest 
place in which I ever saw a ground hog was 
in a crotch of a slender beech sapling, 
eighteen feet above the ground. This was in 


| Chester County, Pa., about two o’clock in the 


afternoon on the farm of the late Frank 
Foster, amateur naturalist and big game 
hunter. Mr. Foster was with me and neither 
of us had ever before heard of a wood- 
chuck climbing a tree. How he ever got 
his heavy short-legged body up this spindling 
tree I will never know. 

Because they dig holes and pile up mounds 
of earth in his fields, because they tramp 
down his wheat and oats and because of the 
commando raids they make on his young 
vegetables, woodchucks are regarded by the 
farmer much as a Jap sniper is by a marine. 


For generations country boys have under- 
gone their “baptism of fire” while aiming at 
some distant ’chuck’s head; and in the old 
days this baptismal fire was plenty potent, 
for the youthful nimrod was probably bowled 
over by the elephant-like kick of the ancient 
muzzle-loader, discharging its load of gravel, 
marbles and scrap iron. However, wood- 
chuck hunting is good practice for your 
marksmanship and there is not a little sport 
connected with it. If you have a rifle ’scope 
left from the days before priorities and a 
summer afternoon off from the duties of 
farm chores or assembly line activities, hie 
yourself out across sunny fields and along the 
old rail and stone snake fence. Watch out 
for a brown earth mound thrown up among 
the lush green clover or alfalfa stems. When 
you have found a likely-looking burrow place 
yourself at some vantage point, a hundred 
yards or so away: lie down behind a fence, 
or boulder or blueberry bush and—wait. 
Sooner or later Mr. Woodchuck will come 
out his front door and sit up to have a look- 
see before venturing out for his post prandial 
stroll. NOW is your chance. Get that tiny 
grizzled head centered behind the crossed 
hairs of your telescope lense and squeeze 
the trigger easily. You'll have a dead ’chuck 
or a faint cloud of dust where a fat rodent 
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It is a common occurrence for a surly old male ’chuck to usurp a fox’s burrow and 


put the rightful owner to ignominious flight. 


was a split instant before. Of course, any 
well-managed woodchuck home has a back 
door. If the main entrance is out in the 
field, look for the rear exit under the stone 
wall bordering it or beneath that old pile 
of cut wood or brush, stacked up against 
the tumbling stones. This rear outlet and 
emergency entrance is of vital importance 
to the woodchuck and many a dog has been 
fooled, sniffing eagerly at the hole into which 
he has trailed the ground hog, by having his 
quarry scamper out the back way, after sit- 
ting up on his haunches for a second to grin 
in derision at his pursuer, now furiously 
throwing up dirt and gravel from what he 
imagines is the only entrance to the burrow. 


If you do go ground hog hunting with a 
dog, after he has led you to the hole of an 
active burrow, cover the ground around it 
in widening circles until you have found the 
hidden second entrance. Then stop up this 
hole, call off your dog; then in an hour or 
two put him again on the trail. If he holes 
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Grinning in derision at his pursuer, now furiously throwing up dirt and gravel from 


what he imagines is the only entrance te 


the burrow. 


up the ‘chuck this time you’ve got him— 
after two or three hours of strenuous digging. 
Occasionally you can get a running shot at 
a woodchuck with the help of a dog, pro- 
vided you are lucky, or if you know the 
approximate location of the burrow’s back 
door, if, as and when your hound has chased 
his prey into the front door. For old man 
woodchuck, as likely as not, will run right 
through his twisting tunnel and come out 
at the rear in high, stepping along eight to 
the bar. Furthermore, the dog has a darned 
good time. 

You yourself can have as much sport 
*chuck hunting without a dog and can really 
get a line on how good you are at close- 
shooting up to a couple of hundred yards, 
just about the limit of distance at which a 
woodchuck’s head can be seen over rifle 
sights. A .22 is the right rifle for them, with 
either short or long ammunition. aybe 
you've gat.an: old.Stevens or H. & R. single 
shot .22. Good sport may be had with these; 
but for the average shot better results will 
be obtained with a Remington, Winchester or 
Marlin repeater. If sport does not enter in- 
to your determination to nail up a wood- 
chuck’s hide on your barn door, you can of 
course blast them into eternity with a .410 
or 12 gauge shot gun. Although most wood- 
chuck shooting is apt to be out of effective 
shot gun range. Certainly the .22 is the 
more sporty weapon to go after them with. 
Of course if a couple of ’chucks have proved 
to be damaging pests on part of your land, 
wage war on them with any calibre weapon 
at hand. After the war, perhaps, bazookas 
will be available for this purpose. 

When “the frost is on the pumpkin” and 
the flaming foliage of the hardwoods has been 
swept away by October gales woodchucks 
begin their long winter sleep in the warm 
grass-lined chambers of their burrows. 
Through the late summer they have stuffed 
themselves with all the food available, for 
they store away none for winter’s use, and 
for a week or two before hibernation their 
movements are lazy and sluggish. Not be- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The late Dr. B. H. Warren, former State Ornithologist, examining different kinds of eggs, mostly waterfowl and shorebird, destroyed by crows. 


Hunting Black Marauders 


ARAUDER is a name that fits the com- 

mon crow like a glove. He is a vicious 
plunderer of our young game birds and ani- 
mals. His attacks on young chickens, pigeons, 
ducks, game birds, and rabbits have outlawed 
him in every section of the country. In fact 
his taste runs rampant, for he will eat any- 
thing from sprouting corn to the most decom- 
posed carrion. I have witnessed him many 
times feeding on the remains of dead horses 
and sheep. In my estimation he belongs in 
the same category with the vultures. 

Up in Canada on the duck nesting grounds 
he steals the eggs and kills the young duck- 
lings. He is responsible for the deaths of 
thousands of ducks in one nesting season. 
Through his outlawry he has brought the 
wrath of both conservationists and sports- 
man upon himself. In some states he is not 
considered worthy of hunting with a gun; 
instead explosives are planted in his roosts 
at night. This method of control is used 
only in a few states. It is not applicable to 
all. In most states he is not that numerous; 
but you can bank on it that he will be un- 
less something is done to control him. At 
present his number is large enough to cause 
more damage to wildlife than all our preda- 
tory birds combined. However, he can be 


By Frank Floss 


controlled by the sportsmen if they take 
up arms against him NOW. Although the 
pillages that have made him an outcast of 
the bird world have been instrumental in 
inflaming the anger of a few, who hunt him 
the year round, his sly cunning has kept 
that small minority from noticeably thinning 
his ranks. No matter how many they bag 
every year, he comes back stronger than 
ever the next year. 

Right now it is up to every hunter to help 
control Kirfg Corvus and his band of pirates. 
With so many other fellows in the Armed 
Services the crow is taking a bigger and 
bigger toll of our ‘wildlife. Let’s do some- 
thing about it. Let’s gang up on the var- 
mints. 

There are numerous ways to hunt crows 
successfully. To mention a few, there is 
nest hunting, hunting from a blind with a 
decoy, or stationing one’s self along a fly- 
way. A crow call will help in each method. 
It is not very hard to master if you listen 
closely to the different calls and duplicate 
them with it. 

Nest hunting is best from April into June. 
The nests are usually found about 65 feet 
from the ground and consist of a course 
structure of sticks, twigs, grasses, and tree 
bark. They are rather large and easy to lo- 


cate, and due to their size can be seen from 
quite a distance. I always use a pair of 
field glasses to locate them. The glasses also 
enable me to see if a crow is on the nest. If 
so, I sneak up and get a shot at the old lady 
as she flys off at my approach. 


If I locate a nest without a setting crow 
in it I knock on the tree with a rock to de- 
termine if there are young crows in it. If 
there are, they will, nine times out of ten, 
either stick their hungry mouths up out of 
the nest or start squawking for the old crow. 
At this stage I take out my crow call and 
add its voice to theirs. This usually brings 
the parent birds back to the tree in a hurry 
as they think their young are being harmed. 
When they come gliding into the tree in a 
hurry I am prepared and let the first one 
that comes within range of my gun have it. 

The parent birds raise such a commotion 
that in a few minutes they have all the 
other crows in the neighborhood circling 
above the tree. They cast all caution to the 
wind and try to scare off the intruder who 
is molesting the nest. I have had as many 
as twenty circle the nesting tree I was 
crouched under. Of that number I have 
dropped up to eight before they gave up and 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Red Foxes and The Bounty 


S sportsmen we owe it to ourselves to 

think intelligently and to act in com- 
pliance with sound judgment on any matter 
that involves the status of a wild animal. 

For a number of years we have heard the 
pleas of the defenders of the red fox family 
lay stress on certain protective measures that 
should be given these animals. We have had 
learned men give their reasons why this 
should be so; likewise, we have heard from 
the common fellow—the trappers and the raw 
fur buyers—all in defense of the red fox. 
But we might say that what we heard went 
into one ear and out the other, for the red 
fox problem still stands as one of the most 
debated and unsettled questions with which 
we are confronted. 

Primarily, we viewed the red fox as being 
a marauder of small game. We judged it 
mostly from persuasive imagination because 
we had no precise evidence to support our 
contention that it was unworthy of protec- 
tion by law. But we were never fully satis- 
fied with just branding it as a predator. Our 
interpretations ear-marked it with some con- 
victions of guilt, and these charges were 
powerful enough to tag it with a bounty as 
an incentive to have it tracked down and 
killed. 

Now the question is whether our judgment 
was correct and whether the payment of a 
reward has been or can be of any material 
value. Current opinion is that the red fox 
population has increased affid this has created 
another move to spend more money to con- 
trol these animals. However, the fact that 
there is an increase in the numbers of these 
animals is no sure criterion that there is 
going to be a more serious depletion in our 
small game supply. 


By S. V. Sedlak 


It has been intimated that the good trappers 
are in the service of Uncle Sam, so we 
naturally come to the conclusion that they 
are regarded as necessary. With the absence 
of experienced fox trappers there is bound 
to come an increase in the fox population. 
Replacement of the bounty at this time can 
hardly be considered as correct procedure 
simply because replacement of skilled trap- 
pers is out of the question. As for incentive, 
the value of the red fox pelt is up again, 
and that is encouragement enough for any- 
one who desires to hunt for the remuneration 
it affords. Only three years ago, when the 
Predator Control Study Committee had been 
activated as a fact-finding organization, the 
agreement was reached that when red fox 
fur value goes up the payment of bounty 
should be abolished, and when the pelt value 
goes down the bounty reward should be re- 
sorted to again if deemed necessary. Ob- 
viously, we are working in reverse. 

To clarify the issue let us assume a’ neu- 
tral position and examine the facts from the 
most feasible angles of approach. There are 
600,000 of us licensed, and an untold number 
of unlicensed farmers, and we all engage in 
the pursuit of wild animals. This lot of hu- 
manity is made up of the rich and the poor, 
the big game hunters and the small game 
seekers, the trappers, the fox hunters and the 
fox chasers included. It sums up simply to 
this. Each group has a particular liking for a 
particular wildlife sport. Ownership of wild 
animals is vested in the name of the Com- 
monwealth, consequently we take for granted 
that justice is to be meted out as fairly as 
possible to all concerned. Then why should 
influential John Doe come up with a chip 
on his shoulder ready to fight his less for- 


tunate fellowmen simply because red foxes 
have increased in numbers here or there? 
What has John Doe got in the way of sub- 
stantial, concrete evidence to prove that the 
red fox is a criminal and should be disposed 
of at the rate of $4.00 per head at any time 
during the course of a year? It is true that 
foxes do kill some rabbits as well as game 
birds, but what about the raccoons, minks, 
wildcats, weasels, skunks and the winged 
predators, to say nothing of the thousands 
of gone-wild house cats and stray dogs? 

We’ve got to take these into consideration 
in the discussion of the predator problem be- 
cause it would be unfair to accuse one group 
of predatory animals as criminals subject to 
“control” based on a bounty system, while 
a dozen other game killing predators go prac- 
tically unnoticed. The agility of the wild- 
cat needs no introduction here; we're all 
pretty well versed in the knowledge that the 
cat is a first rate game killer. Still, we're 
willing to let it come back to play its part 
in the scheme of nature. Only a few years 
ago we raised a pandemonium over the 
abundance of skunks in relation to their de- 
structiveness to small game, but the fact 
that skunks are an important factor in in- 
sect control didn’t affect us in the least 
apparently. 

Weasels and minks are more subtle hunters 
and killers of small game than red foxes, but 
we're undisturbed. In the air we have the 
eagle-eyed hawks and owls, swift on wing 
with surefire accuracy when it comes to 
clutching feathered game or swooping down 
on the cotton-tailed bunny, but we're not 
alarmed. Stray house cats are apt to be 


(Continued on page 30) 





Photo courtesy The Tribune Newspapers, Meadville. 
Group of Meadville district fox hunters with part of their late 1943-44 bag of reds and grays. 
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A Pennsylvanian Hunts 





Lieutenant and Mrs. Clair R. Stine with his first 6-pointer, killed near 
Bandera, Texas. 


i iow season on Mourning or turtle doves started on September 1 
and lasted for six weeks. Texas was divided into two zones, a 
northern zone and a southern zone. The reason for the division 
into zones is the climatic conditions which affect the nesting season 
of the birds. These seasons did not run concurrently and as Bexar 
County (pronounced Bear) was the center point it afforded twelve 
weeks of fine bird hunting. The most established way of hunting 
them is to find out the route they most commonly use in flight and 
shoot at them as they fly by. These flights take place early in 
the morning and late in the afternoon or early evening. 


During the hot part of the day they take a siesta in the mesquite 
and thick brush and are very hard to find. The most interesting 
hunt I had was in company with another fellow York Countian, 
Sergeant David Allen, who is stationed at Brooks Field, Texas. 
This particular hunt took place on a Sunday afternoon in early 
September. We were hunting at a water hole at an ideally located 
spot in the middle of the hills. The doves would come in from all 
different angles, sideways, headon, straightaway and quartering 
and for a few hours the Sergeant and I had all kinds of sport. 
Neither of us are exceptionally good shots but at the end of the 
afternoon’s hunt we had bagged sixteen fine doves which made a 
meal fit for a king, not to mention the saving of precious meat 
coupons. I got out on quite a few occasions, especially after work 
in the evenings, and it was very seldom that I failed to have a 
few hours’ sport with the “coobirds” as I so appropriately nick- 
named them. 


I managed to go fox squirrel hunting with a friend who had a 
squirrel dog and it sure was a treat to hear the dog bark treed 
and then go to the tree and find Mr. Bushytail lying crouched on 
a limb or hidden in the fork of the tree. A well placed shot from 
our 22’s would usually bring him out of there in a hurry. During 
the months of September, October and the first half of November 
whenever I had spare time, it was either Mr. squirrel or the coy 
Miss dove who occupied my devoted attention. Sunday hunting, by 


By L2. Clain R. Stine 


the way, is permissible in Texas and this sure is a break for we 
men in the armed forces, 

Deer and turkey season started on Tuesday November 16 and 
I could hardly wait for the deer season to begin as I had been 
unable to go at all last fall. The usual method of hunting deer in 
Texas is for a number of men to lease the hunting rights on a 
ranch for the entire season or for the ranchmen to charge a 
certain daily’ fee for those who can go only when opportunity 
offers. This is called day hunting and is the method that I employed. 

There are a few places in Texas where the sportsman may enjoy 
free hunting; however, this is not usually found in localities where 
deer are numerous. Still hunting and stalking are the most popular 
methods of hunting them. There are no concentrated drives such 
as we are familiar with in Pennsylvania. I did not get any shooting 
until Friday afternoon November 26. 

The officers at our Post are given an afternoon off a week for 
recreational purposes and Friday is my afternoon. On this par- 
ticular afternoon I was hunting with my shotgun with 00 buckshot 
as I had seen a fine bunch of turkeys on this ranch on the previous 
Friday and wanted to be prepared for anything. It was a windy, 
rainy afternoon and I was hunting against the wind. I had only 
been out about forty-five minutes and was about to hunt down the 
side of a ravine running through the end of a pasture. I had just 
about reached the head of the ravine when I looked in the brush 
and spied a fine buck, frozen like a statue, staring at me. I slowly 
brought the gun to my shoulder, aimed for the neck, and squeezed 
the trigger. The deer went down like a log, took a few somersaults 
in the ravine, and in a few moments it was all over. He was a six- 
pointer and weighed around one hundred pounds dressed. 

I was elated at this success so on the following Friday afternoon 
I decided to hunt in the same vicinity. * was another dark, windy 
afternoon but it was not raining. As I crossed the ravine, intending 
to go around the side and get to the head of it, I spied a flock of 
turkeys going up the ravine. I picked out a large gobbler and 
quickly fired but missed him and the flock immediately scattered, 
and flew up along the side of a mountain. 


I continued hunting and slowly worked my way towards the 
neighborhood where the birds had flown. As I neared the vicinity 
I heard the faint call of a turkey, which gradually grew louder as 
I crawled and tiptoed my way up the hill. The sounds were coming 
closer and as the wind was blowing strong from the turkey towards 
me, I crawled on my hands and knees until I could see a fairly 
open place where I felt sure the bird would have to cross. 1 
thought it was hours but in less than a minute it emerged from 
behind the bushes and started across the opening. I spied the long 
beard in front of his breast and immediately shot for his head. 
Fortunately one shot caught him in the head and I had bagged 
a beautiful fifteen pound gobbler not more than one hundred yards 
from where I had killed the deer on the previous Friday. Purely 
by coincidence the shootings both occurred at quarter past three. 
It was one of the proudest moments of my life, as it was the first 
turkey that I ever killed. 


As the season progressed I made the acquaintance of Captain 
Robert Snow, cougar hunter and State game warden, of Kerrville, 
Texas, who took me along deer hunting on the afternoon of De- 
cember 17. I was successful in killing a fine six-point buck weigh- 
ing around one hundred and twenty-five pounds dressed. , This 
concluding my season limit of deer I turned my attention to turkey 
hunting again and on Sunday morning December 19, hunting from 
a turkey blind on a ranch near Center Point, I bagged a fine young 
gobbler weighing around ten pounds. 


A very funny incident took place during the waning hours of the 
last day of the season, Friday: afternoon December 31, which I am 
going to relate against my better-half’s protests. I took my wife 
along on the hunt and told her to take the 22 rifle as she might spy 
a turkey. She did not heed my advice but nevertheless accom- 
panied me to the blind. After sitting in it about an hour and a 
half I told her that I was going to walk a short distance up the 
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Editor’s Note: Once again we hear from another Keystone serv- 
ice man, this time from way down “deep in the heart of Texas.” The 
author, Lt. Clair R. Stine, former Secretary of the York County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, now of the Reception Center at 
Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio, vividly describes hunting con- 
ditions as he found them in the Southwest. But, let the author 
speak for himself. 


mountain side as I had heard some turkeys calling in that direction. 
I asked her to remain in the blind and watch. I was gone for about 
a half hour without seeing anything when I returned to the blind. 
As I approached, I saw that she was quite excited and holding up 
two fingers. With a sinking heart I walked up and asked her what 
was wrong. She told me that about ten minutes after I had left 
two young gobblers had walked to within about fifteen yards of 
the blind, scratching and hunting for food in the leaves. Needless 
to say we were both chagrined as these were the only turkeys 
seen by our party all afternoon. To add grain to the salt a 
previous hunter had left 200 rounds of 22’s in the blind, which I 
found later. I feel confident that in any future hunts my wife will 
listen to my sage advice that anything can and usually does happen 
on a hunting trip. 

I also had my first taste of duck hunting this fall and I am really 
sold on it. . Mitchell Lake, about ten miles from San Antonio, is 
open to day hunting and as I had heard that there were quite a 
few ducks on it, I decided to have a fling. I was only able to 
hit six (I would blush if you asked me how many I shot at), but 
it sure is great sport to sit in a blind on a cold wintry morning, 
watch the ducks flying by at express train speed, and occasionally 
see them fall out of the air after the report of the gun. 

I had wanted to go bobwhite hunting all season but opportunity 
never presented itself until the last afternoon of the season, Sun- 
day, January 16, when a boy from Louisiana and I went to a farm 





Lieutenant Stine, Attorney Russell S. Stine, his brother, and Richard 
Stine, his nephew, holding “Sport” after a successful rabbit hunt in York 
County, Pa., in 1943. 


S'In the Lone Star State 





The Lieutenant and a 15 lb. wild turkey bagged near Bandera, Texas. 


near Floresville. We had no dog but there were plenty of birds 
which of course were found in the hardest and toughest places 
imaginable to shoot at. After chasing up the coveys, the singles 
would dart out from under your feet and give you heart palpita- 
tion. After shooting off tree limbs, filling the zone with plenty of 
lead, scaring all the animals and children in the neighborhood with 
our cannonading, getting very tired legs and working up a sizeable 
appetite, the sun started setting in the west so we took inventory 
and found that we had bagged nine fine “brown bombers” and one 
lonely cottontail rabbit. As the last rays of sun vanished and dark- 
ness appeared over the landscape I realized that one of the 
strangest, the most successful and most varied hunting seasons of 
my life had just passed into history. 


In conclusion I wish to thank the State of Texas, William J. 
Tucker, Executive Secretary of the Game, Fish and Oyster Com- 
mission, Captain Robert Snow, the ranchmen and the farmers for 
their untiring efforts in making it the success it was, not only for 
me but for the rest of the boys who were unable to hunt in their 
own home coverts. Here’s a hope and a prayer that when another 
fall comes around and the bobwhites start to call, br’er rabbit starts 
hopping around in the frosty leaves, the ducks are on the pond, 
Mr. Greytail starts gathering nuts for the winter season, the wary 
old buck snorts his defiance as he waves his whitetail and dashes 
away in the brush, the stately and majestic wild turkey gobbles 
as he calls to his flock, and the proud and beautiful cock bird 
cackles in the gathering twilight of evening, ten million boys will 
be hunting in their own favorite cover from the pine forests of 
Maine to the fields of sunny California and from the skyscraper 
trees of Washington to the orange groves of Florida. As for me, 
all I ask for is to again hunt the noble hills and dales of the 
good old Keystone State, which William Penn many years ago so 
appropriately and fittingly called “Penn’s Woods.” 
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Woodchuck burrows furnish many a home and haven of security for Br’er Rabbit. 


Winter Feeding—ls It Really Necessary? 


PART 2—Continued from last month 


AST month we discussed winter feeding 

as it pertains to game birds and learned, 
through several applied scientific experiments, 
that it is not the lack of food alone which 
causes high winter mortalities among them, 
but rather a lack of food for extended periods 
coupled with severe weather. 

This month we shall discuss winter feed- 
ing as it pertains to mammals, omitting the 
scientific experiments used for the sake of 
brevity and simplicity of understanding. 

Because of its popularity the cottontail 
was first introduced to the Commission’s 
Climactometer and his reaction to it definitely 
placed him on the list of the non-hardy 
species. On the face of the findings it would 
seem that he stood little chance of surviving 
a severe winter. However, his habit of hunt- 
ing the protection of groundhog holes or other 
shelter in cold blustery weather is the factor 
that spells winter survival for him. 

And right here let’s toss a coin in the ring 
for old Mr. Woodchuck and continue his pro- 
tection, for it is mainly upon the burrows 
of the whistlepig that Bre’r Rabbit depends 
for security from the weather and from 
enemies. Studies have shown that woodchuck 
dens provide dry, windless shelters where the 
winter temperature range never falls below 
25° or rises above 40°. With such protection 
and that provided by brushpiles and dense 
patches of vegetation, the rabbit manages to 
get along throughout the cold months even 
when food is scarce. 

And, when speaking of that good samaritan 
the ’chuck, let us not forget that Mr. Ground- 
hog furnishes some darn good sport, for a 
more cunning or wary critter you'll never 
find. 

Three fur-bearers, the muskrat, skunk, and 
opossum, were also given a workout in the 


“weather machine,” and it was found that 
the muskrat’s ability to survive when ex- 
posed to poor weather conditions is little 
better than that of the cottontail and simi- 
larly this doesn’t mean that severe winter 
weather causes great losses. It is doubtful 
that the muskrat ever spends extended 
periods exposed to severe weather and lack 
of food since he frequently stores food in his 
home in a reed house or stream bank where 
he is protected from the elements. 


The common skunk ranks next to the 
muskrat in total value of annual fur sales, 
so it was selected as the second fur-bearer 
for experimentation. Ah! but the perfume 
kitty proved to be as tough as his scent is 
strong. He underwent the rigors of the man- 
made elements and though he dropped to 
approximately 40 per cent of his initial weight 
and his body temperature dropped more than 
30° below normal, yet he managed to make 
a complete recovery by forced feeding. In 
ether words, Mr. Skunk proved that he is 
among the hardiest of the animals tested and 
he will hold his end up in severe weather 
and food shortages notwithstanding. Anyhow 
we needn’t worry much about him for he 
frequently dens up for periods as long as 90 
days, thus escaping the worst of the winter. 


The last fur-bearer experimented with was 
the ‘possum. The test showed that he can 
withstand a full week or possibly more of 
severe fasting without suffering seriously. 
However, the ‘possum, like the skunk, shows 
a tendency to hole up in some warm, windfree 
den and so escape the severe winter. 


The starvation of deer in winter has re- 
cently drawn much attention. Numerous in- 
vestigations have been made, practically all 
of which have shown that most of the deer 





By Helen Merritts 


have died from lack of proper food rather 
than starvation. 

Only one animal, a native whitetail about 
ten months old, born in the wild but captive- 
reared, was sacrificed for this study. The 
animal was in excellent condition, weighing 
75.5 pounds when the test started, but only 
54 pounds fourteen days later when the ani- 
mal died. During that interim it received 
no food at any time although water was 
available in the form of rain or snow and 
the temperature ranged from 11° to 58°, 
The results of an experiment conducted in 
New York State are of interest. A buck, fed 
on balsam died at 78 percent of its initial 
weight after 28 days while on a meadow hay 
and balsam diet, a buck and a doe each 
perished on the 41st day at 69 percent and 
76 percent of their respective initial weights. 

From the above presented information it is 
obvious that deer are a very hardy species, 
succumbing to starvation or malnutrition only 
after weeks of unfavorable conditions, par- 


ticularly in the late winter when days are 
warm but the nights cold. 

A lack of high quality winter food for 
deer is known to affect the reproductive rate 
of the whitetail. Field studies conducted 
during recent years by Richard Gerstell have 
shown that reduced fawn crops, the majority 
of which are females, are produced on over- 
browsed ranges where the animals suffer 
from malnutrition. ° 

Another series of short tests were run to 
determine the ability of the animals which 
had survived winter starvation to‘ breed and 
produce young the following spring. The first 
of these was with two groups of ringnecks, 
one, the experimentals, which was fasted 
and fed alternately from March 10 to April 
10 when constant feeding. was resumed, and 
the other, the controls, which had access to 
scratch grain constantly. After this period, 
the egg production of both groups was 
checked. The laying period of the experi- 
mentals started approximately two weeks 
later than that of the controls, or about the 
same time as pheasants in the wild, but it 
reached the point of maximum production 
about the same date. The important fact 
is, however, that during the entire laying 
season the fasted birds produced a grand 
total of 632 eggs, an average of 42.1 per hen, 
while the controls averaged only 34.3 per hen 
with a total of 515 in all. The experimentals 
produced more eggs per day, per hen as well 
as a larger total of eggs, than did the un- 
fasted specimens. 

These eggs from both experimentals and 
controls were collected and incubated. Of 
the experimental eggs 72.6 percent were 
fertile in comparison with 72.0 percent of 
those from the controls, showing that there 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Some of My Experiences With Hawks 


EFORE launching upon any discourse on 

the controversial subject of hawks, 
please permit me to inform my readers that 
there shall be no intention on my part to 
even attempt to convey any scientific knowl- 
edge or technical data regarding the subject. 
If I should incidentally mention, use or refer 
to anything appearing scientific or technical, 
it will be pure accident or perhaps may be 
used for brevity or understanding. 

For many years the behavior of the birds 
of prey has fascinated me. I have watched 
them strike their victims with all the daring 
and skill their ferocious natures and superbly 
equipped bodies could muster. The graceful 
maneuvering and sagacity of these winged 
creatures is magnificent to behold. I have 
stood in awe as I observed them in flight 
during their migrating periods. Only those 
witnessing this beautiful phenomena of na- 
ture can appreciate its grandeur. The great- 
est thrills in my hunting experiences have 
been in capturing them, dead or alive. They 
respond to decoy with all the ferocity and 
natural elegance of movement that one may 
ever hope to witness in observing the wild 
things. When captured alive, their marvel- 
ously efficient talons and beaks are used 
with all effectual skill and dexterity to de- 
fend themselves. 

During my twenty-five years as a game 
protector for Pennsylvania, I have found 





By M. E. Sherman 


Field Division Supervisor 
Division ‘‘E”’ 


myself, more or less, constantly between two 
fires of viewpoint. There are those who 
perhaps honestly believe that the only good 
hawk is a dead hawk, and there are others 
who believe that. these beautiful birds of 
prey belong in the scheme of Nature and 
that there is no need to control them through 
regulated or promiscuous killing. My in- 
herent love for wildlife and the beauty it 
symbolizes in the scheme of all Creation, 
forces me to say that they should not be 
totally annihilated. In fact my many years 
of practical experience in protecting our 
wildlife convinces me that it must be regu- 
lated with the care, good judgment and 
commonsense acquired only from long and 
thorough experience in dealing with wild 
creatures. Also, there must be technical and 
scientific applications to this commonsense 
management plan. Biased and prejudicial 
opinion on any phase of wildlife management 
may grossly upset the balance to the point 
of great harm, not only to one species but 
many species. For illustration: Our deer 
problem and our bounty problem. 

Through the years I have shot some hawks 


The little Sparrow Hawk is one of our most beneficial birds of prey. 


and I have spared some hawks. I have tried 
to approach the problem with understanding 
and a point of view, bearing in mind that the 
whole scheme of Nature is one of checks and 
balances. My desire has been constantly di- 
rected toward this end, rather than to obtain 
scientific information which in the end would 
not have provided me with the intimate 
knowledge of the behavior of the hawks. I 
have, however, checked my findings with 
such technical data as have been recorded, 
and with experts having technical training 
on any particular species of hawk. Also, my 
experiences with a number of the Nature 
Lovers have been exceedingly helpful and 
interesting. Their viewpoint on the design 
of Nature is one of beauty, which combines 
the esthetic and economic. All of Creation 
is a panorama of grandeur to them, which is 
suggestive and inspirational to those who 
may differ in viewpoint. 


My responsibilities and my obligations are 
to all the people, although the majority of 
them happens to be those common folks who 
toil in the fields, in the mines or at ma- 
chines, or at other sweating tasks to obtain 
their daily bread. But to all I must guide 
my energy, with the hope, if possible, of 
successfully balancing the whole program of 
wildlife management. Therefore, I will appre- 
ciate your patient tolerance and consideration 
while reading this little narrative. 


Usually I began my watches for the mi- 
grating flights in early September, making 
observations in the proper places and at the 
proper time during my activity in the field. 
These flights may be detected at any time 
during the day, generally between the hours 
of 9:00 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. The day should 
be rather balmy, preferably accompanied by 
a steady or strong northwesternly wind, or 
one of heavy direct northernly winds; but it 
should not be damp or wet. Hawks must 
take advantage of dry air, because their 
feathers are not impervious to dampness as 
are those of waterfowl. Early in September 
the rather harmless broad-winged hawk 
starts his flight southward. This hawk does 
not personify the striking ferocity of certain 
other kinds which are known as killer hawks. 
For the sake of hawk range parlance, we 
classified the several kinds of hawks in one 
of two categories—good hawks and bad 
hawks. In order that you may understand 
the classification as used for our purpose, 
the bad hawks included the goshawk, 
Cooper’s sharp-shinned and quite frequently 
the red-tailed hawks; the good hawks in- 
cluded the broad-winged, red-shouldered, 
rough-legged hawk, sparrow hawk and oc- 
casionally the marsh hawk, which is classified 
good and bad depending on the locality 
wherein he chooses to live for a while. Oc- 
casionally golden and bald eagles crossed the 
range but were never harmed; likewise the 
beautiful duck hawk passed through but was 
exceedingly uncommon. He was generally 
guarded, because of his extreme scarcity, not 
because he lacked ferocity or viciousness. 
This beautiful hawk personifies all that is 
hawk and is ferocious and a deadly killer. 
We loved his striking beauty, wildness, cour- 
age and perfection just as courage and per- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Wilbur M. Cramer 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


To Wilbur goes the honor of having the 
longest service with the Commission of any 
of its present employes. He completed his 
29th year on Oct. 29, 1943. So, among other 
things we extend our sincere congratulations. 


Mr. Cramer’s career with the department 
has not only been long, but interesting, and 
his initiative and ability, but especially his 
versatility, have enabled him to do an ex- 
cellent job no matter what the assignment. 


He entered the service of the Commission 
on October 30, 1914 as a stenographer to Dr. 
Joseph Kalbfus, first Secretary of the Com- 
mission, and to Seth Gordon, present ad- 
ministrative head. 

In 1917 he was appointed a clerk in the 
Bounty Division, and later transferred to the 
executive office where he remained until he 
enlisted in the U. S. Army on February 28, 
1918. He served in the Quartermaster Corps 
Detachment, Camp Meade, Maryland, until 
he was discharged in 1919 as a Sergeant, 
with a 2nd Lieutenant’s Commission in the 
Q. M. C. Reserve. Subsequently he enlisted 
in the 8th Infantry, Pennsylvania National 
Guard, where he served as a private, Ser- 
geant Major, and 2nd Lieutenant, later trans- 
ferring to the 104th Cavalry as a list Lieu- 
tenant and Personnel] Adjutant. 

Upon his return to the Commission follow- 
ing World War I he served respectively as 
clerk, assistant chief clerk, chief clerk, and 
office manager. Then in 1926 he was trans- 
ferred to southeastern Pennsylvania as Field 
Division Supervisor of Division “A”. When 
the Training School was established in 1932 
he served first as Assistant Superintendent, 
then as Superintendent. Since 1936, when 
the school was not in operation, he has been 
supervising the game trapping program. 

Wilbur is a member of two fraternal or- 
ganizations, a committeeman on outdoor ac- 
tivities of the Boy Scouts, a member of the 
American Legion, the American Wildlife 
Institute, and the National Wildlife Society. 


OUTDOOR WRITERS MEET 


The first Conservation Conference to be 
held by the Outdoor Writers Association 
(Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 21, 22 and 23), was a 
success in point of attendance and in interest 
displayed. Close to 300 were present, in- 
cluding members of OWAA, sportsmen and 
conservation officials, and a large group of 
Canadians. Topics of major importance dis- 
cussed included—“The Place of the Outdoor 
Writer in Present and Post-War Conserva- 
tion;” “Inter-relations in the Conservation 
Problem;” and “Education, the Answer to 
Post-War Conservation.” 

Resolutions adopted were few but straight 
and to the point. Among them were recom- 
mendatiohs for closer contact between State 
game agencies and local outdoor writers; the 
revision of OPA regulations covering the 
sale of ammunition as a means of eliminating 
black market operations; an outdoor recre- 
ational program for boys and girls; the estab- 
lishment of a permanent refuge in Louisiana 
to protect America’s rarest living bird, the 
ivory-billed woodpecker; that certain forests, 
lakes, and other public recreational areas be 
dedicated as living memorials to those who 
have made the supreme sacrifice or have 
been recognized for outstanding acts of 
heroism; that legislation be enacted repeal- 
ing the current 10% excise tax on fishing 
tackle when national necessity for such taxa- 
tion ceases to exist, and impose instead a 
similar 10% excise tax patterned after the 
Pittman-Robertson tax on sporting arms and 
ammunition, the revenue to be used to im- 
prove fishing; and the negotiation of an in- 
ternational treaty between the United States 
and Canada governing the preservation and 
development of the Great Lakes Fisheries. 

Mr. Louis B. Seltzer, Editor of the Cleve- 
land Press, was presented “An Award for 
Service” in recognition of that paper’s early 
appreciation of the value of outdoor recre- 
ational news in the daily press. 

Mr. Earl] Roman, outdoor editor of the 
Miami Herald, was the recipient of the 1943 
Baxter Award, an annual award made 
through the generosity of William Baxter of 
Wilmington, Delaware, to the outdoor writer 
who made a contribution to the conserva- 
tion of wildlife over and beyond the call of 
duty. It was tendered for the dramatic and 
unusual manner in which he cleared the 
hundreds of miles of south Florida canals of 
decaying vegetation, thus making possible a 
return of game fishes and game fishing in 
them. 

Mr. Glenn L. Martin, President of the 
Martin Aircraft Company, Baltimore, was 
named the outstanding conservationist of 
1943 and winner of the Sports Afield Trophy 
by six nationally known outdoor writers. 

Mr. J.. Hammond Brown of the Baltimore 
News-Post was reelected President of the 
Association for his fourth consecutive term; 
Mr. Dick White of the Montreal Gazette was 
reelected First Vice-President; and Mr. 
Arnold Stewart of the Wilmington, Delaware 
News-Journal, was named Second Vice- 
President. 


W. C. Shaffer 


KNOW THEM BETTER 


One of the most misunderstood phases of 
game conservation is that of enforcing .the 
law, and like in similar branches of Federal, 
State or Civic government, the fellow who is 
responsible gets little thanks. The adminis- 
tration of this far-reaching program happens, 
in the Commission, to fall to the lot of W. C. 
Shaffer, Chief of the Division of Law En- 
forcement who, despite its multiple com- 
plexities, has intelligently and impartially 
discharged his duties as far as it has been 
humanly possibly to do so. 

Having always been interested in hunting, 
fishing and the outdoors in general, Mr. 
Shaffer, or plain “Bill” if you will, began his 
career with the Commission as a Deputy 
Game Protector in Allegheny County in 1928, 
was placed on the regular payroll as a 
Traveling Auditor in 1931, and from then 
on served in such positions as Traveling 
Supervisor, Assistant to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Protection, Special Investigator, 
Deputy Secretary, finally ending up in his 
present job back in January 1936. He also 
was Acting Executive Secretary for two 
months. 


Mr. Shaffer was one of the men who organ- 
ized the Training School and served as 
Superintendent and Instructor until Mr. Wil- 
bur M. Cramer relieved him of the responsi- 
bility so he could devote his time to other 
matters. He is a specialized instructor in 
criminal investigations, including laboratory 
technique, a Past President of the Conserva- 
tion Law Enforcement Chiefs Association, 
and a member of several fraternal organi- 
zations. 

A Cambria Countian by birth, he had his 
schooling in Allegheny County, including 
Pittsburgh Academy and the University of 
Pittsburgh. Following his education he was 
employed as an auditor with the Travelers 
Insurance Company, later resigning to pur- 
chase a real estate and insurance business of 
his own in Wilkinsburg, which he operated 
from 1924 to 1930. 
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LEAVE THE SERVICE 


The Commission announces the resignations 
of three of its field officers: Game Protector 
George W. Koehler, Lycoming County; Game 
Protector William W. Britton, Franklin 
County; and Game Protector Fuller H. Coffin, 
Erie County. 

In point of service Mr. Koehler is the 
oldest of the three, having started as a Game 
Refuge Keeper in May, 1929 on the old Trex- 
ler area, a leased refuge in Carbon County. 
In 1930, he was assigned to Refuge No. 8 
(later he wa® placed in charge of a number 
of refuges in that area known as Group 11) 
along the Loyalsock Creek in Lycoming 
County, a section that became near and dear 
to him throughout the years; so much so 
that he recently purchased a summer resort 
along the main highway from Montoursville 
to Laporte, where he hopes to round out the 
rest of his days. Mr. Koehler not only was 
a splendid officer and game land manager; 
he was an artisan in the creation of large 
scale and miniature educational exhibits. 
His resignation was a surprise to many of 
his friends, coming as it did so closely upon 
the heels of his return to duty following an 
Honorable Discharge from the armed services 
as the result of an accident in November, 
1943. Good luck, George! 

Next oldest in point of service, Mr. Britton, 
“Bill” as he is affectionately known to his 
comrades and a host of sportsmen friends, 
began his career with the Commission in 
October, 1932, as a District Game Protector, 
Franklin County, serving in that capacity 
until his resignation. A former school 
teacher, he was intensely interested in the 
law enforcement program of the Commission 
and on numerous occasions was assigned to 
special investigation work in which he dem- 
onstrated unusual ability. He was also in- 
terested in the educational phase of the pro- 
gram and won for the Commission many 
friends through his fine public relations 
work. We understand he is affiliating with 
the Federal Government in wildlife conserva- 
tion work, so we know that his interest in 
the game will never wane. Good luck “Bill” 
and let’s hear from you now and then. 

Although youngest in point of service Mr. 





Fuller H. Coffin 
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Coffin proved during his term of activity, 
which began in August, 1937, that his was 
more than a passing interest in the Com- 
mission’s program. A graduate of the Train- 
ing School, he was appointed a Game Land 
Manager in 1938 in charge of Group F-1, com- 
prising a number of primary refuges in Erie 
and Crawford Counties. He did a fine job 
in that capacity until his resignation became 
efiective in March this year. Mr. Coffin was 
a loyal, conscientious worker, and if he 
applies himself in his new undertakings, 
whatever they happen to be, as much as he 
did while with the department he will suc- 
ceed. Luck to you Mr. Coffin. 


OLD FURS NEEDED 


The War Emergency Board of the Fur In- 
dustry, 128 W. 31st Street, New York, 1, New 
York, has just announced that it was pos- 
sible, through the efforts of about 3000 col- 
lecting agencies, to deliver to the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission nearly 50,000 fur-lined 
vests for the use of our Merchant Seamen 
and those of our Allies. The Board is ur- 
gently in need of more old fur garments, 
however. They should be sent to the Fur 
Vest Project, 135 W. 26th Street, New York 
City, along with the name of the donor. 


Figures compiled by the Conservation De- 
partment of New York reveal that deer li- 
cense sales last fall, both buck and antler- 
less, totaled more than 216,850. This is in 
contrast to the last pre-war year of 1941 
when 199,349 special deer licenses were 
issued. The department said that while a 
large part of the increase could be attributed 
tc New York’s first widespread controlled 
antlerless deer season thousands of so-called 
new hunters took to the field to supplement 
war-time shortages of meat supplies and be- 
cause it afforded an outdoor recreation op- 
portunity for thousands under heavy strain 
working in war industries. During the deer 
hunting season last fall in the Adirondacks, 
Catskills, Southern Tier and Western coun- 
ties, hunters reported bagging 14,184 bucks, 
an increase of about 500 over the previous 





William W. Britton 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Mr. J. J. Moore, 4346 Christian Street, 
Philadelphia, asks the questions listed below 
and our answers follow. 

“During the last deer season, game wardens 
from Clarion County got magistrates to arrest 
and fine gunners who, taking a rest, had 
laid their rifles against parked cars. The 
rifles had the safety on. Did the game war- 
den have the right to do so? Is there any 
law against resting a gun against a car? 

“Is there any game law in Pennsylvania 
forbidding a person from picking dead game 
from the roads (game killed by cars or 
trucks) and taking it home to eat? 

“May I accept a deer legally killed by a 
friend and take it home? No money or 
presents given for deer. May I use my own 
tag or the tag of the friend? Must he come 
in the same car with the deer?” 
Answers: — 

There is a provision in the Game Law 
under which the possession of a loaded rifle or 
shotgun, in or on any vehicle standing upon 
or being driven upon any public highway, 
is punishable by a penalty. When a rifle 
is placed in such a position that it leans upon 
a parked automobile the person responsible 
is, under the law, liable to a fine. 

Any game killed by vehicles on highways 
must be disposed of by an official represen- 
tative of the Game Commission to a charit- 
able institution if it is fit for food. If not 
edible it must be disposed of by the officer 
and not by an individual. 

There is no objection to accepting a por- 
tion of deer offered you by a friend, pro- 
vided the deer has been legally killed in 
season. To transport a portion of deer, the 
package or container should be marked by a 
card or other marker showing the name and 
address of the person killing the deer, his 
hunting license number and if the meat is 
not exposed a notation as to the character 
of the contents of the package so that the 
same may be determined by an outside in- 
spection. 





year. In addition the experimental antlerless 
deer season in 25 statewide counties produced 
8,184 animals. 


George W. Koehler 
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Officers and Directors of the Dormont-Mt. Lebanon Sportsmen’s Club. 


Seated, left to 


right: Alvar C. Purdy, Director; B. G. Ruppel, Director and County Delegate; J. L. Carney, 
Eadie 


President; and Boeklen, Director. 


Standing, ieft to right: Herb Ruehrshneck, 


Director; Peter Krass, Director and County Organizer; C. B. Phillis, Director, and E. V. 
Birk, visitor from the Clairton Sportsmen’s Association. 


Dormont—Mt. Lebanon Club Has Big Program 


The Dormont-Mt. Lebanon Sportsmen’s 
Club was organized in 1938, under the Non- 
Profit Corporation Act of 1933 to succeed 
the unincorporated Dormont-Mt. Lebanon 
Hunting and Fishing Association organized 
in the year 1934 then consisting of six mem- 
bers, namely: Charles B. Phillis, J. Earl 
Guthrie, Harry E. Anderson, James W. 
Bridges, Edward A. Schopp and Harold L. 
Cloud. The association increased in mem- 
bership and importance until its anticipated 
future activities suggested the wisdom of 
incorporation. The purposes of the non- 
profit corporation are substantially the same 
as those of the association and are as follows: 

“To promote, aid and encourage non- 
partisan policies and legislation, looking to 


the conservation of our natural resources of 
game, fish, forests and streams;” 

“To instruct in the lawful use of firearms, 
maintain shooting ranges, provide social ac- 
tivities, promote good fellowship and a higher 
standard of ethics among sportsmen.” 

The association was and the club now is a 
member of the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s 
League and hence affiliated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; also 
a member of the National Riflemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

The club facilities consist of 25 acres of land 
under lease, partly woodland and well 
adapted for shooting ranges, which consist 
of small bore, high power, running deer, ris- 
ing bear, trap and pistol. The buildings con- 
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Photo by Delbert Batcheler. 
of successful beaver trappers having their pelts tagged by District Game Pro- 
ies Reeder, Lock Haven. 
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sist of club house, storage building and trap 
houses. 


The usual social features are fish and game 
dinners, basket picnics, corn roasts, turkey 
shoots, etc. 

During the year 1943, on account of the 
War, the club had to forego the usual sports- 
men’s activities, except one small bore shoot, 
and divert its recreation largely to Victory 
Gardening. About 35 members and _ their 
families engaged in this activity. Six or seven 
acres of the club premises were plowed (not 
the shooting ranges however) and subdivided 
into lots 50 x 100 feet each and devoted to 
cultivation with fairly good results. This ac- 
tivity certainly did go far towards promoting 
good fellowship among the members and 
their families, including, as well, those not 
actively engaged. The bright sunshine and 
recreation was highly beneficial providing 
you did not keep your shirt off too long. It 
was inspiring to see the gardeners, and their 
families, on the club grounds Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays with their basket lunches. 

During January and February, 1943 and 
1944, the association engaged in a rabbit 
trapping campaign, the setting and collecting 
of the traps being done by the Boy Scouts, 
who received through the club the compen- 
sation per rabbit paid by the Game Commis- 
sion. Many of the members actively par- 
ticipated with members of other clubs, in 
fox hunts in the vicinity of the club premises, 

With the sportsmens’ activities thus cur- 
tailed during 1943, its social activities were 
confined principally to basket picnics and 
corn roasts, at which the entertainment com- 
mittee staged sport events for young and old 
with prizes for the successful contestants. 

The internal management is conducted by 
a board of fifteen directors and the principal 
officers at present are: John L. Carney, Pres.; 
William E. Knechtel, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; and Bernard G. Ruppel, Delegate to 
the Allegheny County League. The Chair- 
man of the Garden Committee for 1944 has 
been appointed and the members are looking 
forward to another season of recreational ac- 
tivity and enjoyment. 


THE GREAT CLOCK 


The clock of life is wound but once, 
And no man has the power 

To tell just when the hand will stop, 
At late or early hour. 


Now is the only time you own; 
Live, love, toil with a will, 
Plan no faith in tomorrow for 
The clock may then be still. 


Wear today a cheerful face 
In everything you do. 

The sunshine that you radiate 
Will shine right back to you. 


Speak today a word of hope 
To someone in distress; 

When you lift another’s load 
You make your burdens less. 


Do today a gracious deed 
And do it with a smile; 
It’s little daily acts like these 
That make your life worth while, 
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HATS OFF TO MISTER RABBIT 


What species of game are the most popu- 
lar? Where is the most sporting ammunition 
used? These are questions which have al- 
ways been subjects for argument wherever 
sportsmen meet. 

The Remington Arms Company, in an ex- 
tensive post-war planning survey, has 
gathered a great deal of data which is be- 
lieved to be the nearest approach to the 
answers to these questions yet expounded. 

The information accumulated reveals that 
the lowly rabbit, “Molly Cottontail” to most 
of us, is far and away the most popular 
species of small game, insofar as the con- 
sumption of shotgun shells is concerned. 
The figures show that, in normal times, 88 
per cent of the shotgun shells produced are 
fired in the field. The remaining 12 per cent 
is shot at the traps or in the sport of skeet. 
Of the 88 per cent shot in the field, the 
rabbit attracts 29.6 per cent of the com- 
posite sportsman’s fire, more than double 
that of his nearest competitor, the squirrel. 
The percentages compiled follow: 








ME nos ciacas bhawae 29.6% 
UE Soins > baueascs 14 
TRESS Ea a oe ook aa e. 13.9 
Ducks & Geese ....... 10.5 
ee SIG ae 9.5 
ee Ee SERRE Ppa peep aos 7 
Oneness. occa 3.5 
88.0% 
Trap and Skeet ....... 12.0 
TOMAS: saa oases 100.0% 


The survey also shows that 60 per cent of 
rim fire cartridges are used in the field. 
Match shooting consumes 5.1 per cent, gal- 
lery shooting 7.7 per cent and informal 
shooting, such as practice and plinking, 27.2 
per cent. 

The center fire consumption figures present 
a different picture. Pistol and revolver 
shooters, surprisingly, surpass the riflemen 
in the big-bore field. Center fire rifle car- 
tridges are shot as follows: 

At big game 32.5 per cent; at predators 
and small game 5.2 per cent; miscellaneous 
18 per cent. This makes a total of 39.5 per 
cent. The larger proportion goes in pistols 
and revolvers in the following percentages: 

Law enforcement 45.5 per cent; competi- 
tive target shooting 11.1 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous 3.9 per cent. 
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Photo by Delbert Batcheler. 


Members of the Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers Sportsmen’s Association releasing their 
dogs at a recent Jack Rabbit chase. Br’er Jack is hightailing it for parts unknown. 


Here and There 


There is nothing new about “streamlining.” 
The Osprey (fish hawk) advocated the idea 
years ago. He always carries his captured 
fish head-first in the direction of flight to 
avoid wind resistance. 


Although oftentimes pictured as such, the 
Golden Eagle is NOT the symbol of American 
liberty! The Bald Eagle has that distinction. 
The Bald Eagle is NOT really bald. The 
white feathering on the neck and head makes 
him appear so, when observed from a dis- 
tance. During the first year of their lives 
the young of the Bald Eagle grow to be 
larger than either of the parents. In their 
fourth year they assume the pure white head 
and tail of the adult. The wing-spread is 
often as much as 12 inches wider than that 
of the older birds. 





Michigan is to keep a 46,000 acre remnant 
of the “Great Uncut.” Preservation of the 
state’s largest remaining tract of primitive 
wilderness, the biggest virgin hardwood for- 
est left in the entire United States, was as- 
sured when the special session of the Legis- 
lature, on the eve of adjournment in Febru- 
ary, approved House Bill 26, appropriating 
$1,000,000 for the purchase of the Porcupine 
mountains in the western end of the Upper 
Peninsula. 


The Minnesota Conservation Department 
has estimated the number of wild deer in that 
state at 700,000. This total is so high that 
Minnesota officials were afraid that many 
would starve to death; however, the ab- 
normally open winter and lack of snow 
minimized the loss. 
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Photo courtesy Sun Telegraph, Pittsburgh. 


North Park, Pittsburgh, was the scene of a big rabbit drive during latter February, and 
many a cottontail was om in the 200 foot nets used by cooperating sportsmen com- 


prising members of clubs 


liated with the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League. Above 


John Notz, of the Lincoln Place Rod and Gun Club, holding the bag while Jimmy Ekl 


drops one in 
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Formulating 
business follo 
in Lehigh County. Seated in 
and Game Protective Association, secretary; 
tective Association, Emmaus 
visor who was the main main speaker 

Pictured in the back row are: Game 


president; Ry Merton J. 
he meeting. 

, A en, Cedar Creek Fish and Game Pro- 

tective Association, Cetronia, first = Yong pooehden: 


Photo Allentown Morning Call. 


rogressive conservation plans for the coming year was the main item of 
g the recent election of officers for the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
the front row, vs is Charles H. Nehf, Lehigh County Fish 


Baumer, Unami Fish and Game Pro- 
Golden, division game super- 


hman §S. Cooper, Saucon Rod and 


ae no my Coopersburg, delegate to the . and tate conventions; Henry J. Kriebel, 


peneumess Rod and Gun Club, treasurer; Henry Klausfelter, Saucon Club, re 
A constitutional provision does not permit a president in the federation ‘to succeed 
Another subject which merited attention was that 


president. 
himself. 
the Lehigh Federation with 5,937 


en was the largest meee unit in the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s recent convention Ss Harrisburg. The 19 member clubs are to 


the honor this year, according to 


aiming retain 
President Baumer, in spite of the fact that Lehigh 


ranks about 30th of the 67 counties tn population. 


Notes from the Field .. . 


“T have been investigating the fresh opera- 
tions of wood cutters and do not find many 
signs of deer. The winter has been very 
good for them to get food, but I have found 
four dead fawns already. I am of the opin- 
ion that they were born too late to attain 
growth sufficient to stand the cold.”—Game 
Protector Ernest E. Hunsinger, Group E-4. 





“After a slow start due to heavy snow and 
ice the beaver trappers made a good catch. 
Many dams yielded four to five beavers. 
Some very nice 40 to 50 pounders were taken. 
We had many more trappers in this vicinity 
than last year. Some were from Cambria, 
Clarion and Forest Counties.”"—Game Pro- 
tector Clyde W. Decker, Group E-7. 





“There were several more trappers: on. the 
streams during the beaver season than there 
were last year. Ideal weather and road con- 
ditions gave them access to several streams 
that otherwise would not have been trapped. 
The kill in this section is going to run rather 
high, compared to last year. Some trappers 
have displayed very large pelts, while others 
were not so fortunate. In one instance a 
trapper caught a beaver not as large as a 
good-sized muskrat; however, it was killed 
by the trap and had to count as number 
one.”—Game Protector Edward R. Richards, 
Group E-8. 


“On February 23 John Allen, noted fruit 
grower of Warren, donated 45 bushels of 
apples for game feed. Game Protector Norris 
and I distributed them on game lands No. 
29 and vicinity. The deer sure made good 
use of them. 

“Despite the over-abundance of foxes in 





bear 


barrel 
County last: hunting season. 
and honey in the keg. 
such cruel and illegal devices will be punished 
to the full extent of the law. 


Crude trap found in Clinton 
Note the spikes 


Persons caught setting 
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PENN’S WOODS TO BE RECREATED 


No more appropriate celebration of the 
tercentenary of the birth of William Penn 
could be conceived than the development of 
a fifteen acre grove at Bowman’s Hill State 
Wild Flower Preserve which will eventually 
contain all species of trees and shrubs in- 
digenous to Pennsylvania. This grove is to 
be known as Penn’s Woods and will be skill- 
fully and naturally developed under the able 
guidance of Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, eminent 
botanist of the Univerity of Pennsylvania. 

A special committee has been created to 
advise and assist Dr. Wherry composed of 
Dr. R. C. Magill, Superintendent of Wash- 
ington Crossing Park, Mrs. Lynwood R. 
Holmes, Mrs. A. B. Ross and Mrs. C. C. 
Zantzinger who are so largely responsible 
for the unique wild flower preserve at Bow- 
man’s Hill. Other members are: A. F. Hough, 
U. S. Forest Service, Philadelphia, J. W. 
Adams, Morris Arboretum, E. F. Brouse, 
District Forester, Samuel N. Baxter, Horticul- 
turist, Fairmount Park Commission, Herbert 
Bowen, Washington Crossing Park, R. Lynn 
Emerick, Chief, Bureau of Forests, Harris- 
burg, Mrs. Leon Hutton, Washington Crossing 
Park Commission, H. Gleason Mattoon, 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Forestry Association, 
Dr. E. E. Wildman, former Director, Science 
Education, Philadelphia Public Schools, Mrs. 
Humbert B. Powell (ex-officio) President of 
the Conservation Council of Pennsylvania 
and W. Wilson Heinitsch, Director of the 
Preserve. 

The planting of the more than 100 species 
of native trees and shrubs will be started 
this year. They shall be known as “Tribute 
Trees” and will be given by individuals, 
patriotic societies, women’s and garden clubs, 
conservationists and others in memory of 
heroes of U. S. wars, noted scientists or 
others for whom a living memorial is most 
fitting. 

Gifts are to be made in the form of money 
rather than plants although the donor may 
suggest the species he wishes planted. Such 
gifts shall cover the cost of planting, care 
and marking. The committee has recom- 
mended a minimum of $5.00 for a shrub, 
$10.00 for a small tree and $25.00 for a large 
tree. Each tree and shrub will be carefully 
marked and catalogued, with the name of 
donor and of the person to whom the tribute 
is dedicated—H. Gleason Mattoon, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association. 





Warren County there are several places on 
game lands where the snowshoe rabbit is 
steadily increasing. Most of these are in the 
near vicinity of rock piles and laurel 
patches.”—-Game Protector George H. Bur- 
dick, Group F-4. 





A number of field officers reported seeing 
red-winged blackbirds, robins, red-shouldered 
hawks, and other familiar birds in February. 





“IT never saw so many beaver trappers as 
there were this year. There were twelve 
cars parked at one beaver dam at one time 
and I counted 98 traps set in this dam. Five 
beavers were taken from this dam by trap- 
pers who hailed from Chester, Philadelphia, 
Nescopeck, Sweet Valley and Lopez. Some 
pelts brought as high as $60.00.”—-Game Pro- 
tector Chester S. Siegel, Group C-6. 





“We had a few warm days last week of 
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February that must have started a few of the 
ducks in migration flight. I saw five pin- 
tails and one blue-winged teal one day. Also 
have been seeing American and Red-breasted 
Mergansers and Goldeneye ducks for some 
time now. The kill of red foxes has been 
very heavy. There probably has never been 
another winter in history that so many foxes 
have been killed in this section. It has been 
due to three factors—the abundance of foxes, 
the high prices received for fox pelts, and the 
purchase of dogs for hunting foxes for sport.” 
—Game Protector Raymond M. Sickles, 
Group F-3. 





“From observations and all reports received 
to date it is believed the catch of beavers in 
this section has been smaller than in most 
past seasons. Heavy ice-covered streams and 
ponds made trapping operations rather diffi- 
cult. The usual number of trappers were on 
hand, but no violations were observed.”— 
Game Protector Howard F. Hoffman, Group 
B-4. 





“There are not over one-third as many 
rabbits on auxiliary refuge No. 29 this year 
as there were last year. Nine gray and three 
red foxes were trapped off of the area this 
season, also quite a few raccoons, skunks, 
and opossums. We also killed a good many 
hawks, mostly Cooper’s. On the last snow 
we had there were few fox tracks, but there 
were skunk tracks everywhere.”—Game Pro- 
tector E. J. Turner, Group A-2. 





“One deer killed by an auto on the Super- 
highway during February—a button buck.”— 
Game Protector Wm. J. Matthews, Group G-2. 





“A ruffed grouse was observed strutting 
and displaying around another grouse on the 
Caledonia Pike on the morning of February 
26. The time of day was 7:20 a.m. and the 
birds were seen in the lights of the State 
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truck driven by E. R. Richards.”—Game 
Land Technician W. C. Ryder, Division “E”. 





“On February 25, while traveling along 
Route 502 in Spring Brook Township, I ob- 
served five bluebirds flitting along an open 
field which may indicate that Spring is just 
around the corner. I did not think so much 
of this but the following is a new one to me. 

“I received a call from a lady in Clarks 
Summit who was quite excited and I don’t 
blame her. She reported seeing a Purple 
Squirrel in her yard and she fed it some pea- 
nuts and claims that two or three other 





Photo courtesy Phila. Evening Bulletin. 


More than 100 sportsmen from Montgomery and Delaware Counties joined forces during 


early April to tra 


rabbits from Victory Gardens, when the Montgomery County Federation 


of Sportsmen’s Clubs and the Delaware County Field and Stream Association cohducted a 
drive to remove the animals from areas in which they have been causing damage. 
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Photo courtesy Miss Rose Muller. 
full bloom. 


friends saw the same thing at that time. She 
teld me that the squirrel was all purple and 
that the tail was beautiful. Since purple is 
worn very freely at this time she is of the 
opinion that the squirrel is modeling that 
color for this spring. I asked her what brand 
she was taking and she informed me that the 
only thing she was drinking was hard water 
from the faucet in her home. I informed her 
that I had heard of pink elephants, etc. 
but never heard of purple squirrels and ad- 
vised her that I would try and trap it some 
day in the future and put it on display 
to clear up any doubt that people might have 
regarding the story. It looks to me that due 
to the scarcity of rabbits people are resorting 
to Easter Squirrels instead of Easter Bun- 
nies."—Game Protector, Francis E, Jenkins, 
B-5. 


During the second half of February, I 
trapped one red fox and two gray foxes on 
State Game Lands No. 51. I found traces 
of rabbit in the stomaches of the red fox 
and one gray fox. The stomach of the other 
gray fox was empty.”—Game Protector H. 
D. Carroll, Group G-4. 


“Two brothers of Clarion, Pa., William and 
Henry Fagley, have taken 58 foxes during the 
past winter. These men trapped only in 
their spare time. 

“While releasing ringneck pheasants on 
February 22, a Cooper’s hawk came from a 
hill several hundred yards away, knocked 
a hen bird out of the air and killed it within 
plain sight of Fish Warden Charles Wensel 
and myself.’—Game Protector Duane E. 
Lettie, District F-11. 


Frank V. Stutzman, Twin Lakes, Pike 
County vouches for this one. The Stutzman 
family once lived on a Perry County farm. 
One day Frank’s father took a walk over the 
property and enroute spied a grey squirrel 
on a log. He had no gun so he couldn’t 
shoot it, but as he approached the log the 
animal ducked inside. Taking off his pants 

(Continued on page 22) 
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LOOKING OVER THE NEWS 


Along with all the clippings and stories of 
the big ones that did or did not get away 
during the last deer season, there crops up 
that old, old story of the tame deer that 
didn’t stay tame. Anyway, there was a 14 pt. 
buck that used to visit an orchard near 


Beaumont. The deer became so tame it 
would let the owner of the orchard and his 
children pet and stroke its back. So they 
invited their friends and relatives to see this 
marvel of nature. While one of the visitors 
was petting the buck, some movement scared 
it and away it went leaving one woman with 
a broken arm, cuts and abrasions on the face 
and broken glasses. If by repeating this 
story once more we are able to save one of 
our readers from injury at the feet of some 
tame (?) deer we think our column’s work 
well done. 

While we are on the subject of accidents 
caused by deer, here is one as related by 
the Hanover Sun: “Robert A. Thompson, 
McKnightstown, formerly of Gettysburg, 
brought down a deer and himself with one 
shot. The Adams county sportsman was 
hunting on Big Flat and had climbed a tree 
to wait for his quarry. “When a buck ap- 
proached, Thompson drew a bead and fired. 
The deer fell dead. Thompson fell too, 
tumbling 18 feet from the limb on which he 
had perched to the ground. The unlucky 
successful hunter was a patient in the Annie 
M. Warner hospital, Gettysburg, suffering 
from a fractured left shoulder and several 
broken ribs.” 

This tree climbing is risky business, but 
then a fellow isn’t safe from deer even if he 
is sitting in a chair says the Sunbury Daily 
Item, which printed the following: 

“Carrying a camp chair along with him on 
a deer drive, Justice Coleman of Beavertown 
was pretty well tuckered out near the end 
of the day. He seated himself in the chair 
on the watch for the next drive, but mis- 
judging the direction of the drive, he placed 
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Left, a white Pelican found dead along Wills Creek in Bedford County by William H. 


Shaffer of Hyndman who took the photo. 


No doubt the bird was blown north from 


Florida like one which plopped down in the Susquehanna River (shown above) on October 


5, 1926 from sheer exhaustion. 


eccurrence along the eastern seaboard at that time. 


It arrived on the heels of several severe storms which 


Your editor fed it in captivity for 


some time then turned it over to the Philadelphia Zoo. The inside of its lower mandible 
was polluted with internal parasites which clung tenaciously to the tissue. 


his chair facing the wrong direction. A huge 
buck came along and sent him sprawling 
with a butt. Mr. Coleman was rescued by 
his companions and assisted to camp. The 
buck got away and Justice Coleman was 
not hurt.” 

Well it takes all kinds of incidents to make 
a deer season. Here is one from the Montrose 
Independent about being “taken for a ride.” 
Sounds like a combination of the gangster 
days and a wild west movie: 


“Earl Browne, of Williams Pond, had an 
exciting experience while hunting deer. He 
shot a buck, the animal falling to the ground 
apparently, fatally wounded. He ran to the 
creature, laying aside his rifle, and getting 
astride of its neck prepared to cut its 
throat. As he pressed: the knife into the 
animal it sprang up, the young hunter on 
its back, and dashed down the hill at a 
breath-taking rate of speed. The hunter 
clung to the horns for about 100 feet, when 
he was thrown or fell off. 

“George Olmstead, Montrose’s Street Com- 
missioner, who was with the party, shot the 
deer after it had run about a quarter of 
a mile. 

“Mr. Browne was very much excited over 
his experience. A few days previous he got 
lost in the woods. ‘It has been a lively 
hunting season for me,’ he remarked.” 

All of which reminds me of the one I 
heard being passed around up in McKean 
County. It seems a young hunter took a 
shot at a nice big buck deer and downed 
him deader than a doornail. As this was his 
first experience he rushed over and not 
knowing just where to start, lay down his 
rifie, filled out his big game tag, and tied it 
on the deer’s horn. Much to our Nimrod’s 
surprise, the ‘dead’ deer suddenly got up 
and started to make tracks with Nimrod 
kicking up quite a snow cloud in pursuit. 
To make the story short, the deer ran 
out to another hunter who put the finishing 
touch on it. Just as the second hunter was 
about to take possession of his prize, Nimrod 
No. 1 comes tearing up and claims it. 


Hunter No. 2 wants to know how come. So 
our novice tells his story and offers his tag 
still on the antler as proof. The old time 
hunter stared awhile at the tag and the 
flustered youngster and exclaims “OKay 
young feller, if you can catch ’em on the run 
and tag ’em it’s yours” and walks away. 

And now it’s time to walk away from this 
one. If the Ed. prints this we'll try another 
next month. 


The following highlights were disclosed at 
the recent annual meeting of the Huntingdon 
County Game, Fish and Forestry Association, 
based on its 1943 activities which ended Feb. 
29, 1944: 

Distribution of 22,650 seedling trees and 
shrubs to club members, bringing the total to 
95,550 since the inception of its forestry pro- 
gram six years ago; release of 103 ringneck 
pheasants from its game bird rearing unit; 
purchase and release of 69 rabbits; and stock- 
ing of 25,600 legal and 4,000 fingerling trout, 
together with 28,300 warm water species in- 
cluding 16,850 bass. 

The association’s membership for the past 
year totalled 533, which was greater than the 
previous year and the third highest enroll- 
ment since 1935-36. It now boasts 45 
members in the armed services. 


IT DROPPETH GENTLY 

Many people wonder why a charge of shot, 
or a bullet, fired straight up in the air does 
not return to earth with a heavy impact. 
A shotgun charge, fired vertically, will re- 
turn without much greater force than that 
of a heavy rainfall, according to Remington 
Arms Company. Air resistance is a power- 
ful factor in retarding the speed of freely 
falling substances. If it were not for this 
resistance, raindrops would strike with great 
force. 

In the thin air of high altitudes, the speed 
of a bullet’s return to earth is accelerated, 
but when it reaches the denser atmosphere 
nearer the earth, the air resistance checks 
the speed of its drop to a considerable ex- 
tent. 
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Echoes of the Big Game Hunt 


I was pleased to read the good and timely 
article of Mr. Floss in the December 1943 
issue of Game News titled “Mr. Average 
Hunter.” His admonition is given in a kindly 
spirit. From long observation I would like 
to add to his council, plead for more respect 
for the hi-power rifle, sane honest methods 
of hunting, less noise and indiscriminate 
shooting, less hit or miss, run or stay method, 
more calm careful sportsmanship, and less 
kill by day and retrieve by night. 

Years ago when there was no restriction 
on when or what we killed a soft snow 
covered the woodland. A trio of squirrel 
hunters were stalking a deer about a half 
mile from our old home. As a boy of 18 I 
got permission from father to take down his 
smooth bore, mostly barrel, and go get a 
deer. A quarter mile out I ascended a hem- 
lock and waited, but my patience failed me 
too soon and it was only a few minutes after 
I descended that the coveted deer passed 
under the tree of my choice. 

The next morning the deer was shot in 
midstream, in the Susquehanna River near 
Goose Island. This was my first taste of deer 
hunting and I am not entirely immune from 
an annual attack of that peculiar fever. 

Since deer have been protected I have been 
out on the mountains an average of three 
days per season, and strange it was for 
eleven seasons I did not get a shot at a legal 
deer, except does with fawns at their side; 
these I passed up. 

I have been out many seasons and came 
back with rifle barrel as clean as a silver 
spoon, never having fired a shot, and I have 
shot a nice bunch of deer, some standing and 
a number on the move. All were “clean 
kills’—one in the neck, the other ones not 
far from the heart. Mr. Floss may place me 
in the “average” category but not in the hit 
or miss, stay or run bunch. 

Last season I heard fourteen shots in rapid 





Ernest L. Hare, 
trophy bagged Nov. 15, 1943 in Tioga County. 


of Lewisberry, with nice 
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SUPER DOG 


I’m not much for bragging about the super- 
qualities of my bird dogs, but occasionally 
one of them will exhibit a degree of “bird 
sense” that is almost unbelievable. As part 
of my research activities for the Game 
Commission, I collect large numbers of fox 
stomachs and analyze the contents to de- 
termine the feeding habits of this animal. 
It is customary for me to preserve these 
stomachs in a formaldehyde solution until 
a quantity of them have been collected, and 
then they are opened and the contents dried 
in preparation for analysis. 

One day last week I was engrossed in the 
task of opening these stomachs, while Old 
Blackie, my bird dog, lay asleep at my feet. 
His soft snoring continued without pause 
while several stomachs, containing rabbits, 
mice, squirrels, muskrats, and other mam- 
mals were opened; but, as I poured the con- 
tents of the next stomach upon the blotting 
paper, he scrambled to his feet and “froze” 
into a beautiful point, with his eyes fastened 
upon the material from the last stomach. 
A quick examination confirmed my suspi- 
cions. Sure enough, there were the remains 
of a bobwhite quail. 

I have no doubt that my Blackie (like 
several thousand other Pennsylvania setters 
and pointers) is the best bird dog in the 
State. 

(If you think this stinks, you should have 
smelled what came out of the fox stomach.) 


Roger M. Latham 





succession in one small spot in the woods. 
Another day I° met a “novice” hunter on a 
public road and asked what luck. His reply 
was “Nothing, but I saw something move up 
there in that old brush orchard and took a 
crack at it, but guess I did not hit anything.” 
I prompted him by informing him that there 
were at least ten hunters in that twenty 
acre brush orchard. 


On one occasion a group of city hunters 
whose language I could not understand were 
shooting with much hilarity and upon ap- 
proaching found it was all about killing a 
number of downy woodpeckers. Another 
observation, this at lunch time, when a dozen 
drivers, mostly beginners, emerged from the 
woods and promptly seated themselves on 
logs and stumps, and began to exhibit the 
mechanism and shells of their guns. I re- 
marked, “Boys you better postpone your gun 
exhibit till you are each alone.” 


The youth who applies for air flight service 
attends many classes and lectures, and is 
accompanied many times in flight prior to re- 
ceiving a license, while in sportsmanship his 
ability and disposition are not questioned 
nor investigated when handed a license and 
a hi-power gun. 

Would it not be wise if, at the opening of 
each game season, all youth starting to hunt 
be called together in county units to par- 
ticipate in a conference where competent 
Game Protectors or others would frankly 
and amicably discuss the essential factors of 
safety in handling a gun, sportsmanship, and 
a humane feeling for wildlife?—D. H. Watts, 
Kerrmoor, Pa. 
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_ THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The first double-action revolver to be pro- 
duced in this country was developed by 
Joseph F. Rider. He traded his patents to 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., for 400 
acres of land in the state of Iowa—and 12 
braces of revolvers. Remington, however, 
has not manufactured handguns in many 
years. 





The mountain goat is not a GOAT! He 
is an antelope. Like the so-called prong~ 
horn antelope, he is a misnomer. The animal 
we call “prong-horn antelope” is really a 
goat. And the animal we call “mountain 
goat” is really an antelope. So “What’s in 
a Name?” The hump-backed, long-white- 
haired animal which inhabits America’s most 
rugged mountains has, as his nearest rela- 
tive, the chamois of the Alps. 





The jackal is called the “lion’s provider” 
and this nickname is a proper one. The lion, 
hearing the jackal on trail, frequently fol- 
lows the pack of these scavengers, waits for 
the kill, and then moves in to eat his fill. 
When his hunger is satiated, he steps aside 
and allows the pack to eat the “crumbs from 
the table.” 


Roast Bobcat Served by Sportsmen's 
Club 


Latest to join the cavalcade of additions 
to America’s meat supply—close on the heels 
of the muskrat, ‘possum, woodchuck, rac- 
coon and others—is the bobcat. According 
to the Michigan Department of Conserva- 
tion, roast bobcat was the piece de resistance 
of a dinner held in connection with a recent 
sportsmen’s club meeting in that State. It 
was reported to be “good eating.” 





Lee Hiester, 
chucks killed near that town during August last 


Strausstown, with three wood- 
year with his Kentucky muzzle-loader. In the 
Strausstown-Shartlesville section of Berks County 
there is an organization known as the Blue 
Mountain Muzzle Loaders Association. Both 
flintlock and percussion cap rifles are used in 
their matches, 
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Belleville, 
setting a snare for foxes; also some of the foxes 
he snared during the first week of February. 


Game Protector Elmer Alexander, 


FIELD NOTES 


(Continued from page 19) 


Mr. Stutzman ran to the log and pulled them 
over the open end and tied both legs together. 
As the end of the log wasn’t open he had 
the animal imprisoned. A bit of hammering 
around on the log and sure enough out 
popped Mr. Squirrel, and a brother, into 
the pants legs. Bundling up his prize catch 
Mr. Stutzman sneaked home the back way, 
following fence rows and brush patches 
wherever possible, pantless but happy. His 
son Frank tells me that his dad gave him 
the bushytails and that he kept them in a 
cage for quite some time, then released them. 





“Another great aid to propagation of game 
would be new and more stringent dog laws. 
Most of the farmers in Erie County have two 
to five dogs, which are left to forage for 
themselves except for the small pan of milk 
they get at milking time.”—Game Protector 
F. H. Coffin, Group F-1. 





“I believe that dogs running this time of 
the year take as much or more game as 
that taken by predators. Dog tracks are 
everywhere on the game lands and a very 
small percentage of the dogs running are 
after foxes. Control measures are a prob- 
lem because it is very difficult to catch 
strange dogs, or to get close enough to them 
to see if they have collars on.”—Game Pro- 
tector Elmer D. Simpson, Group F-2. 





“The catch of beavers throughout the en- 
tire county was exceptionally heavy, with 
approximately 85 animals having been taken. 
Most pelts show them to be in the ‘pink’ 
of condition. The largest reported was a 
6534 pounder.”—-Game Protector Paul L. Fail- 
or, Group B-2. 
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“I covered some good deer sections inside 
the refuge and at no point were they pres- 
ent in numbers; instead they were scattered 
all over the woods, and there were plenty 
of deer tracks. The food has not been eaten 
enough by the deer to show where. 

“I made a poor hitch with a pole trap and 
a great horned owl flew away with it. But 
I found him on the ground in the woods 
some distance away.”—Game Protector 
Ralph H. Ewing, Group F-5. 





When you are finished with your GAME 
News don’t throw it away. Pass it on to a 
neighbor, friend in the Service or contribute 
it to Waste Paper Salvage Program. Paper 
is vital to the War Effort. 

“During the first half of February I trapped 
one red and one gray fox and two mongrel 
dogs that had been chasing deer in Refuge 
51A. I also trapped one red fox near 
Refuge 51B. Rain, sleet and snow on the 
mountain made trapping very difficult.”— 
Game Protector H. D. Carroll, Group G-4. 


“Received word of wild dogs in vicinity of 
Rimersburg chasing game. On Sunday Feb- 
ruary 6 Deputy M. George and myself pa- 
trolled in the section where these dogs were 
and shot one old female and 9 pups. About 
a year ago this same old dog had a litter of 
9 pups. The pups were killed, but the old 
dog got away after having killed about 150 
young chickens for a farmer.”—Game Pro- 
tector Levi H. Whippo, F-13. 


“In the Strausstown-Shartlesville section 
of Berks County there is an organization 
known as the Blue Mountain Muzzle Loaders 
Association comprised of some 50 members 
mostly from Berks County, with a few from 
Maryland and Delaware. Shoots are held 
semi-monthly during the summer and fall 
for prizes, and it is remarkable to see the 
accuracy some of their old guns possess. 

Both flintlock and percussion cap rifles are 
used in these matches. Some of them are 125 
years old, and many were made by gun- 
smiths of early days, such as George Schlak, 
Pottsville; David Boyer, Orwigsburg; Leman 
and Drepper, Lancaster; John Derr, Oley; 
and Schell from Tennessee. 

The weights of the rifles run from 7% to 
12 pounds for the Kentucky rifles, to 35 
pounds for the target rifles. Barrel lengths 
vary from 36 to 48 inches and run al] the 
way up to .60 caliber in bore.”—Game Pro- 
tector E. J. Turner, A-2. 


“Several seasons ago I was hunting turkeys 
with a friend by the name of Harold Saurers. 
We hunted four consecutive days without 
success. Knowing there was a flock of tur- 
keys in the vicinity we decided to add two 
hunters so we would have a better chance 
of running into the flock. After brushing 
hard the fifth day for four hours without 
any luck we found dead a thirteen pound 
gobbler. The body was still very warm and 
was peppered with No. 2 shot. The most 
unusual thing to my mind is the fact that 
we did not see or hear any other gunners 
in those four and a half days of hunting; 
also we did not hear any shooting. If you 
consider this story unusual enough to print 
you are welcome to it.”—Chas. F. Humphrey, 
Philipsburg, Pa. . . Note: Probably what 
happened was that the bird was shot some 
distance away, set its wings and coasted to 
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fall dead near where you were hunting. 
Even the sound of the shot might not have, 
because of some circumstance or another, 
carried to you. In my opinion the unusual 
part of your story is that- you were lucky 
enough to run across the bird at all—Ed, 


“On February 27, 1944, North Park, Alle-. 
gheny County, was the scene of the first 
rabbit drive, using State-owned nets, ever 
held in western Pennsylvania. George B. 
Kelly, director, and W. R. Bishop, Custodian, 
granted permission to use the area. The 
drive was supervised by Mr. Wilbur Cramer 
from the Harrisburg office of the Game 
Commission, assisted by Field Division Su- 
pervisor Rollin Heffelfinger, and Game Pro- 
tectors Ralph A. Liphart and Wm. Matthews. 
Jack Carey, President of the Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League. Sixteen sports- 
men’s clubs participated, as follows: Wilkins- 
burg, Crowfoot, Millvale, Springdale, Rich- 
land, Bakerstown, Hazelwood, North Side, 
Sharpshill, North Boroughs, Carnegie, Bethel 
Twp., Lincoln Dist., Perrysville, Warrendale 
and Scott. Over 165 persons helped in the 
drive. 

“Bob Notz, of Lincoln Place, Homestead 
Park, caught the first rabbit in the net on the 
first drive—from then on 42 additional rab- 
bits were taken. At the close of the drive, 
the rabbits were distributed equally to mem- 
bers of the various sportsmen’s clubs. This 
was the most enjoyable afternoon, by voice 
of the entire crowd, ever conducted by the 
sportsmen in the county. “YOUNG, medium 
and OLD all turned to boyhood days for the 
afternoon. This included eighty-three year 
old Hon. John M. Phillips, Judge D. M. Miller 
of Shaler Twp., and many other “notables.” 

“Sportsmen killed 34 foxes during the 
month. One kill made by the Bridgeville 
Sportsmen’s Association was an old grey with 
four pups about to be born. 

“W. R. Ruppert, who operated in North 
Park during the trapping season under special 
Permit, trapped 7 grey foxes, 3 red foxes, 11 
‘possums, 4 skunks, 1 weasel, 99 muskrats, 1 
Cooper’s Hawk, 1 house cat, and 3 raccoons.” 
—Game Protector Ralph A. Liphart, District 
G-2. 

(Continued on page 29) 





Here is L. L. Leggett of Ransomville, N. Y., with 
a 180 lb., 26-pointer bagged in McKean County 
on December Ist last year. The rack had a 28- 
inch spread. We are indebted to Mr. C. L. Pratt 
of Erie, for the photo. 
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Harold E. Russell 


Above is another group of Pennsylvania Game Protectors who recently answered the call to the Colors. 
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Duane E. Lettie 


IN THE SERVICE 





Chester S. Siegel 
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William A. Hodge 


They are, left to right: 


Harold E. Russell, R. D. 1, Blain, Perry County; Duane E. Lettie, Clarion, Clarion County; Chester S. Siegel, Benton, Sullivan County; and 
William A. Hodge, Punxsutawney, Jefferson County. Others to recently enter the Service are listed below, and it goes without saying that 
we wish all of them the best of luck in the world and a safe return when their new job is over. 


“Sorry that I have not written sooner but 
we are so busy here that there is not much 
time for letter writing. We have been hav- 
ing six classes daily and then have night 
classes about three times each week. Then 
after each class we generally get one or two 
sheets of questions that must be answered 
before class the following day. The reason 
for all of this work is that they are giving 
us a three month course in twenty-eight 
days. 

“We had some shooting with the 50 cal. 
and 30 cal. machine gun at stationary targets 
the first part of the week and trap and skeet 
shooting yesterday and today. I didn’t do 
bad so far in this branch of training. 

“I took first place by four bulls with the 
50 cal. and first place with the 30 cal. by 
two bulls and then today I even surprised 
myself by breaking forty-seven out of a 
possible fifty clay birds. 

“I had a letter from Dr. Kilgus and he 
told men all about those fox hunts they have 
near Brockway and the School. He sure did 
describe one of the hunts to perfection, tell- 
ing where the fox was started, where he 
ran, how long the hounds trailed him, and 
how he got away. After reading the letter 
I just felt like going A.W.O.L. and heading 


Other Commission employees to enter the 


back to Pennsylvania for a real good fox 
hunt. 

“How are the boys doing with the rabbit 
trapping? I suppose the lack of snow will 
decrease the catch this year as I know how 
hard it is to catch them without snow. 

“Will close by wishing you and the rest 
of the boys all of the luck in the world and 
hope that you can keep the wheels rolling 
until we get back. As _ ever.”—“Mike” 
Grabany. 





Evidence of the fact that the sportsmen’s 
broadcast as sponsored jointly by the Alle- 
gheny County Sportsmen’s League and the 
Fort Pitt Brewery Company over WJAS is 
reaching far and wide in creating a lot of 
interest is clearly shown in the following ex- 
cerpt from a recent letter of Edward Carroll, 
Electrician’s Mate, Second Class, Ketchikan, 
Alaska: 

“The salmon will start running pretty soon. 
As soon as they start I am going trolling, but 
I would rather go fishing in a little creek in 
Pennsylvania and catch a 6 inch trout. Gee, 
won't it be swell if the Game Commission 
makes all those lakes—105 of them; that sure 
is a lot.” 


“Last week both the January and Febru- 
ary issues of the Game News arrived. J 
think the January cover is very well done. 
The past week we have had several light 
snows. I have traveled through some of the 
farming country. The fields are enclosed 
with hedges or stone fences. Very little 
cover for game. So far I have seen one rab- 
bit and one quail in the wild. 


“I'm feeling fine, getting enough to eat, 
and like the set-up and location a lot. I 
have visited several towns and cities, the 
largest being Liverpool. Give my regards 
to the rest of the force—Cpl. Louis A. 
Mostoller.” 


“Just received my February Game News. 
All up to date now. Boy do I enjoy reading 
them. I enjoyed Mr. Leffler’s New Year’s 
Greeting in the January issue so much that 
I passed it around to several good old Penn- 
sylvanians here with me so they could en- 
joy it also. We look forward to receiving them 
each month, and hope nothing will stop 
their arrival. I also look forward to Mr. 
Conklin’s encouraging cartoons.”—Cpl. Clin- 
ton Ganster. 


Service during the past few weeks include, left to right: Delbert Batcheler, Publications 


Assistant, Division of Public Information; Game Protectors John P. Eicholtz, York County; Edwin W. Flexer, Montgomery County; and 
John I. Hendricks, Schuylkill County. They, too, have our best wishes, and hope for a safe and speedy return. 


. 





Delbert Batcheler 





John P. Eicholtz 


Edwin W. Flexer 





John I. Hendricks 
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y members of 
to. right, standing, 


A couple of nice ones meaged © 
the Lone Pine Five. 
Alex Sweigert and his 1-point, Seymour Aughen- 
baugh, Leandtr Aughenbaugh with a 9-point. 


Seated, Cloyd Rich, Jr., and welge Dro pen all 


of Shermansdale, except Mr. Sw 
from Lewisto 


A SAD TALE 


Rastus had a little dog 

Who didn’t have a tail 

Now listen and I'll tell you why 
It’s a very sad, sad tale. 


Now Rastus with his dog and gun 
A mighty hunter he, 

Would tramp all day, it was such fun 
To chase the little bunny. 


But Rastus got real tired so 
He whistled for his dog 
Said they’d take a little nap 
Upon a hollow log. 


Cottontail in hollow log 
Near scared to death was he 
Hiding from the little dog 

As fierce as he could be. 


Everything was quiet so 

He tho’t he’d take a peep 
Couldn’t hear no barking dog 
Just a boy and dog asleep. 


Rastus waked up from his nap 

Saw Bunny sitting there 

He grabbed his gun, the hammer cocked 
He tho’t it was a bear. 


He took quick aim; the gun went pop 
His dog gave forth a wail. 

He’d missed the little Bunny quite; 
Shot off his doggie’s tail. 


This is the sad, sad story 
Of the dog without a tail 
So all small boys, with gun and dog 
Be sure your aim don’t fail. 
Marcaret E. Grsson, 


Worthington Ave., 


R. D. 3, New Castle. 


If You Dabble in Sports be a Sportsman 
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JEEPERS-CREEPERS 


“The increase of foxes the past two years 
has revived the age old sport of fox hunting. 
With a pair of good open trailers and at 
least one good tree barker, it is good sport. 
But when the Creeper is mentioned in this 
connection with the sport the majority of 
sportsmen stare at you and wonder what in 
the devil is a Creeper. What has a Creeper 
got to do with fox hunting. 

“A Creeper is nothing more than a small 
dog. Small enough to go any place a fox 
will go. After the hounds hole a fox in the 
rocks that is where your Creeper comes in. 
He should be trained well enough to go in 
after Br’er Reynard without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. I remember well the time when one 
of these small dogs, well trained, was worth 
the price of a pack of hounds. 


“The next question usually asked is what 
breed are they. They don’t have to be any 
particular breed. In fact all that I ever 
hunted with was a cur. Just so they have 
plenty of fight, grit, and spunk. That’s all 
that counts. 

“Probably some of these little dogs may 
still be found in Fulton, Franklin, Bedford, 
or Huntingdon Counties. The late William 
Conelley of McConnellsburg was the owner of 
a Creeper that I know accounted for 96 gray 
foxes—a battle scarred little veteran of six 
winter campaigns. The McQuade Brothers, 
also of McConnellsburg, owned one that prob- 
ably totaled as many foxes. These little fel- 
lows are excellent in sections where the gray 
fox predominates and where you have rock 
breaks on the ridges and mountains. 

“We generally carried them in our hunting 
coats until the hounds barked in. This was 
done to conserve energy. I have heard the 
little fellows make a complete circle under 
the rocks and when the fight starts, get 
ready, for Mr. Fox is leaving and fast. Many 
a time they have found foxes in the rocks, 
without the aid of hounds. Lips cut, nose 
bleeding, ears slit, scars on head and neck 
from past fights they are anxious to go back 
for more. Truely a remarkable little dog. 
After your first fox over one of these little 
fellows, he has won you. You will also ex- 
perience a thrill not to be found in any other 
type of hunting."—Game Protector Fred 
Fisher, Mifflinburg, Pa. 





Curiosity also got the best of this ground- 
hog, which was found near Buffalo Creek along 
Rt. 422 during May re E year by John A. Holmes, 


R. 1, Vandergrift. ter the can was removed 
—. “chuck” Saocted” a few times then left in 
a hurry. 
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Allegheny County League Active 


We are just in receipt of a brief historical 
sketch of the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s 
League which now boasts the second largest 
membership with the State Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. As a county-wide as- 
sociation it was organized in 1925 through the 
efforts of Mr. C. R. Hobson, Vice-Chairman 
of the Southwestern Division and a Director 
of the Federation at that time. It was the 
first county organization under the federation 
plan. 


Previous to actual organization as a county 
unit local clubs were on the move. Home- 
stead was the first club in the djstrict to 
start the ball rolling in September 1923. The 
plan was given impetus because of the re- 
moval of certain members of the Game Com- 
mission by Governor Gifford Pinchot, which 
aroused the ire of the sportsmen. 


Wilkinsburg was the second club to organ- 
ize and become a member of the later cre- 
ated league. Tarentum is said to have been 
third. The Fort Pitt Rifie Club, Incorporated, 
oldest in the League, also joined up early. It 
is perhaps the second oldest club of its kind 
in the United States. 


Clubs to enter the league at the outset in- 
cluded Homestead, Wilkinsburg, Tarentum, 
Pitcairn, North Boroughs, McKees Rocks, 
Hampton Township, Elizabeth, Clarion, Car- 
negie, Bridgeville, Braddock Field, all already 
organized and Chartiers Valley, Turtle Creek, 
Wilmerding, Millvale, Swissvale, Oakmont, 
Verona, Springdale, Castle Shannon, Dor- 
mont, Carrick, Mt. Oliver, and Knoxville in 
the process of organization. 

Clubs now belonging to the League in- 
clude: Almono, Bridgeville, Bunola, Blaw- 
nox, Blaine Hill, Bethel Twp., Carnegie, Clair- 
ton, Crow Foot, Cardinal, Coraopolis, Craf- 
ton-Ingram, Castle Shannon, Carolina, Cuddy, 
Carrick, Concordia, Collier, Dormont-Mt. 
Lebanon, Deerfoot, Etna, E. Monongahela, 
Fort Pitt Rifle, Frazer Twp., Goodwill Hill, 


Glenshaw, Hazlewood, Hunters’ Delight, 
Homestead Dist., Izaak Walton, Indianola, 
Lincoln Dist., Lake and Stream, Library, 


Mt. Troy, Millvale, Munhall Bucktails, Mon- 
tour, McKeesport, North Side, North Bor- 
oughs, Ox Yoke, Oakland Rod and Gun, Old 
Allegheny, Pgh. Casting, Pine Creek, Pit- 
cairn, Patton, Pgh. Archery, Rosedale, Rich- 
land, Sheraden, Sturgeon, Scott, Springdale, 
South Side, Sto Ken Rox, Sharpshill, Stowe, 
Tarentum, Tarentum High, Unity, United 
Coon Hunters, Western Penna., Wilkinsburg, 
West Deer, Yough River. 


° 


When American airmer. are forced to land 
in tropical jungles, they oftentimes are 
forced to live off the iand until rescue comes 
or they are able to rejoin Allied troops. Each 
is now equipped with a .45 caliber automatic 
pistol, a “jungle kit” containing necessities, 
and other equipment. 

The new shot, cartridge is of .45 caliber and 
contains approximately 120 No. 7% shot pel- 
lets. Pattern tests by Remington ballistic re- 
search workers reveal that it will throw an 
average of 60 per cent of the shot charge into 
a circle 30 inches in diameter from a distance 
of 40 feet. It is the first cartridge of its cali- 
ber and type to be developed.—Remington 
News Letter. 
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HOLD DUCK CONTEST 


Members of the Delaware County Field 
& Stream Association were shown one of the 
largest displays of ducks which can be found 
in that area, at the February meeting of the 
organization in the Norwood Fire Company 
Hall. Nelson D. Hoy, Deputy Game Pro- 
tector of Delaware County and Chairman of 
the Entertainment, placed his noteworthy 
collection of scientific duck skins at the dis- 
posal of the organization for an identifying 
contest. Approximately three hundred and 
fifty members of the association attended 
with the greater portion attempting to identify 
the various species of the forty-one differ- 
ent ducks. 

Mr. Hoy, on opening the program, thanked 
Lt. Commander Robert W. Slye, U. S. Deputy 
Game Warden Carl Lorup, District Game 
Protector Blair Davis, Joseph Fox and Ken- 
neth Houghland for helping him, over a 
number of years, obtain many of the ducks 
in his collection. Then he presented his 
friend Lt. Commander Slye, who took full 
charge of the contest. 

The skins were exhibited on a large panel 
in front of the audience and then they were 
taken one by one through the audience to 
allow the participants to study them more 
closely. The members wrote down the names 
of the ducks on a form made up and passed 
out to them before the meeting. 

The first prize was carried off by Dr. How- 
ard Moser, who identified thirty-five correct. 
Others to win prizes were Morton Paul, Ear] 
Flack and Jack Meehla. Three boxes of 
shells were to be awarded to the winner with 
two to the runner-up and one each to third 
and fourth, but Dr. Moser declined the award 
and his shells were distributed to the three 
next highest, namely, Frank E. Price, Robert 
Winger, and John Polk. 


Katy, the Hitch Hiking Hound 


Have you heard the story of Katy? 

Of Katy, the hitch hiking hound. 

If you haven't, then listen I'll tell you, 
It’s really the talk of the town. 


Now Kate is a beautiful creature 

Her brown eyes are melting and true, 
Her ears are so jong and so silky 

Her voice is so musical too, 


Now her Master, a most earnest hunter, 
Aimed to kill every fox in the state, 

He pitied the birds and the bunnies 

So many had met a sad fate. 


So Pappy and Kate went ahunting, 
They sped to a faraway place, 

And soon on a trail Kate was running 
It sure was a right merry chase. 


This time Mr. Fox was real cunning 
He out run old Kate to his lair 

And soon Kate was tired of chasing 
The little fox, who just wasn’t there. 


Tho Kate was a very swift runner, 

Strong were her four slender legs, 
But now she is stepping so softly 

As if she was walking on eggs, 
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Members of the Delaware County Field and Stream Association looking over collection 
of scientific skins, top, and winners in the novel identification contest at bottom. 


She limps to the side of the highway 

She lifted a suppliant paw 

Her brown eyes soon light up with pleasure 
A flivver approaching, she saw. 


The driver, a most kindly farmer, 

To New Castle market was bound 
Stopped his car, and Kate’s nameplate then 
‘told him 

Why, that was HER very own town, 


The farmer so very kindhearted, 
Felt sorry for poor Katy’s plight 
Yet, a hitch hiking hound on the highway 
Made him laugh and shake with delight, 


So he said to poor Katy, Old lady, 
I’m agoin your way, so hop in, 
Kate nimbly boarded the flivver 
And her face wore a beautiful grin, 


He brot her right to her own doorstep 
The nameplate had told him all that 
As he opened the door of the flivver 
He gave Katy’s head a kind pat, 


Kate lifted her paw so politely 

Her Master had trained her with pride 
And believe it or not, Kate was saying 
O thanks for the grand buggy ride, 


The farmer laughed long and hearty 
I’ve hauled lots of folks into town 
But this is the first time I ever, 
Gave a lift to a hitch hiking hound. 
Margaret E. Gibson, 
Worthington Ave., 


R. D. No. 3, 
New Castle. 


‘ 
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The Land Management Program-- 





Joseph Bistransky and Joseph Steck, of 
Potter County last year. 
the party, for the very fine photo. 


able timber. To meet these uses without 
sacrificing the primary objective—game pro- 
duction—is both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. 

In referring to game requirements, Dr. 
Shirley said that it requires a diversity of 
food and cover for maximum abundance, 
and that such diversity is common in the 
well-managed selectively cut forests. All 
sizes and densities of forest growth prevail, 
small openings are common, a rich variety 
of trees and shrubs present, fresh tops from 
winter logging on the ground, and brush 
piles for cover abundant. Here game is fat 
and healthy, and the tree and brush cover 
makes hunting a real sport. He and his as- 
sociates believe that foresters and game 
managers cooperating can bring these condi- 
tions about over much of the forest land. 

He referred to a land classification program 
now under way with his Station and the 
State Planning Board, but said that the 
Commission need not wait for that. It can, 
in fact, he said classify its own land or that 
which it wishes to acquire. It can formulate 
instructions and policies for the various 


classes it recognizes, giving priority to those _ 


types which are most valuable for game 
production and which will be the least ex- 
pensive to maintain permanently in that con- 
dition. For instance, lands which are almost 
certain to revert to excellent timber should 
be classified as most valuable for forest pro- 
duction and, if acquired by the Commission, 
should be managed with that objective in 
mind. If the timber is still young, valuable 
crops of game foods may be grown for a 
period of ten or twenty years, but ultimately 
the land should be surrendered to the forest. 
Unless this policy is clearly understood at 
the beginning, valuable young timber trees 
may be sacrificed to release game food species 
destined ultimately to pass out of the picture 
anyhow. Lands that will not revert to valu- 


Johnstown, with two nice ones bagged in 


We are indebted to Mr. Joseph Kuras, the other member of 


able forest for a long while should be man- 
aged with game production as the major ob- 
jective. Such areas include scrub oak, aspen, 
birch, pin cherry, frost pockets, or natural 
forest meadows and many others. 

In closing Dr. Shirley cited some of the 
contributions the Station can make to Penn- 
sylvania’s program. First they have devel- 
oped a system of forest surveying from aerial 
photographs that will be invaluable in a 
preliminary land classification. Second, they 
have developed techniques of measuring site 
quality both by the growth of trees and by 
examination of the lesser vegetation. Third, 
they have studied forest management tech- 
niques and learned how they influence the 
growth of timber and the development of 
the lesser vegetation. Fourth, they can co- 





Left, Roy Huntzel and Jeff Holler, of Boynton, 
par nice kill of foxes taken during the past 
winter. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


operate with the Commission in studying the 
effects of different forest management prac- 
tices on game production. Fifth, they can 
cooperate in studies of the effects of forest 
fires on game foods and game; and sixth 
they can furnish technical information on 
the propagation of game food plants from 
seed and cuttings and on the adaptation of 
various species to site conditions. In bringing 
his discussion to a close Dr. Shirley said 
that the Station would be happy to cooperate 
in the solution of these and other problems 
of the Commission to the extent that its re- 
sources permit. 


The third speaker called upon was Mr. 
F. A. Pitkin, Executive Director of the State 
Planning Board, who discussed the program 
from the standpoint of Integrating the Com- 
mission Land Program with Future State 
Planning. He said that he was in complete 
agreement with the early policy of the Com- 
mission of acquisition of large tracts of low- 
cost land for hunting purposes and with the 
more recent partial shift to the purchase of 
limited amounts of slightly higher priced 
land; and the lease of hunting rights on land 
near metropolitan areas, and claimed that a 
continuation of such policies will eventually 
result in hunting opportunities which can 
never be rivaled in any other industrial state. 


He called attention to the need of adequate 
recreational opportunities for all our citizens, 
and said there can be no doubt as to the 
value of the Game Commission’s program in 
this respect. He also mentioned certain im- 
proper uses of land, such as permitting culti- 
vation of remote submarginal farms, to the 
detriment of the farmer himself, and to the 
“clear cutting” of woodland tracts, whether 
or not the timber is mature. The taxes on 
such timber tracts are seldom paid with the 
result that the County Treasurer soon has 
the land in his hands. 


Mr. Pitkin said there were three possible 
solutions to the many abuses of privately 
owned lands, i. e., education, regulation and 
public ownership. He felt we are not doing 
a very good job in conservation education, 
but that education alone cannot solve the 
problem. ; 


He further stated that regulation of the use 
of privately-owned non-urban land is pos- 
sible, through our County Zoning Enabling 
Act, which permits counties to set up parts 
of their areas as Forestry Districts or Recre- 
ational Districts in which any new year- 
round habitation would be forbidden. He 
also called attention to the fact that Mary- 
land recently started State regulation of 
timber cutting on privately-owned land to 
insure maximum productivity and the re- 
quirement of effective reforestation, but that 
we in Pennsylvania have no such law. For 
immediate results, we must make use of the 
one means of forest protection which is now 
in our hands—transfer to public ownership. 
In this connection he brought out that there 
are approximately 6,560,000 acres of “prob- 
lem area” lands in Pennsylvania, of which 
less than 3,000,000 acres are now in public 
ownership. He is of the opinion that the 
remaining 3,500,000 acres should be acquired 
by public agencies such as the Forestry Com- 
mission, the U. S. Forest Service, and the 
Game Commission. 
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Dr. Fred Lininger, Director of the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, State College, 
contributed a lot of valuable information to 
the conference. While the Station is pri- 
marily to aid in acquiring and using proper 
information in connection with agriculture 
and promoting scientific experiments incident 
thereto, he pointed out that the 150 persons 
employed in normal times have training in 
the basic and fundamental sciences such as 
chemistry, botany, and zoology, the particu- 
lar types of training» important for research 
in the field of wildlife and problems of the 
Commission. He said one of the ultimate 
plans of the Station is to make complete 
land classification studies in every county 
in the Commonwealth. So far only one 
county, Blair, has been completely classified- 


The Station is also contributing much to 
the conservation program through the joint 
cooperative research activity between the 
College, the Commission, the American Wild- 
life Institute and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and will continue to do so. Thus 
will the bird and mammal resources of the 
Commonwealth be studied carefully in rela- 
tion to their environment in an endeavor to 
eventually create on all game lands the best 
balanced biotic community that can be es- 
tablished. 


Hon. Miles Horst, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, brought out some 
angles of the subject that merit serious con- 
sideration. After assuring those assembled 
that the Pennsylvania farmer is as vitally 
interested in the conservation of wildlife as 
any other group, he suggested that the Com- 
mission move cautiously in the matter of ac- 
quiring lands that can be used or have pos- 
sibilities for use in the production of food. 
He was referring primarily to lands that 
have been cleared at one time or another 
for cultivation, but for the time being are 
lying idle. He is of the opinion that these 
idle lands will again be brought back either 
for agriculture or grazing, and for that 
reason State agencies should think twice be- 
fore purchasing them. 


Mr. Horst is of the opinion, however, that 
a conservation program should be built up, 
and he believes the farmers of the state 
would support one because they not only 
represent 7% of the population but purchase 
10% of the hunting licenses which are sold, 
not counting those who hunt on their own 
and adjacent lands without a license. 


Mr. Horst felt that a cooperative program 
would be worth considering, and that educa- 
tion should be stressed. He said his father 
always insisted that every last thing along 
the fence rows had to be cut. They cleaned 
everything, because it was sloppy to have 
briars or brush anywhere along the fence. All 
the trees were torn out because they didn’t 
want to go around them with a binder. “May- 
be we were standing in our own light,” the 
Agriculture Secretary so ably put it in re- 
ferring to that sort of clean farming—‘“May- 
be we forgot something—and that is the re- 
lationship of birdlife to the success of agri- 
culture.” 


In closing Mr. Horst urged more coopera- 
tion between sportsmen and farmers during 
the hunting seasons, claiming that much has 
been done the last ten years to break down 
the barriers between the two groups. 

Attorney General James H. Duff, who sat 
in on the conference to “listen and not say 
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Photo by Ross G. Metz. 


The Land Management Program has helped greatly to improve the environment for 


wild turkeys. 


anything” as he put it, nevertheless was pre- 
vailed upon by President Leffler to make 
some expression. Accordingly, he recalled 
the early lumbering operations of the Com- 
monwealth and their effect on wildlife, and 
spoke of the necessity of building small dams 
in the streams in conjunction with the game 
and reforestation program so as to assure a 
supply of water through those areas which 
will be helpful in their management. 


The foresters angle of the subject was dis- 
cussed by Mr. William E. Montgomery, Dep- 
uty Secretary of the Department of Forests 
and Waters, who claimed that there is no 
irreconcilable difference between forestry 
and game, and that there is no reason at ail 
why the production of game can’t be con- 
sidered as a fundamental purpose on state 
forests and other forest lands as well as the 
production of timber, protection of watersheds 
and the use for recreational purposes. He 





We are indebted to C. L. Tyson, Millersburg, 
for this foursome taken last Fall in Clinton 
County by members of his party. 


claimed on the other hand that there were 
some sections in the state where there are 
widespread areas upon which reforestation 
is impossible because of the over-abundance 
of deer, and that such areas cannot be planted 
because the plantings are immediately eaten 
by the animals. Numerous experiments were 
made but not to good advantage until after 
doe seasons when the deer were thinned out 
enough to allow the trees to grow. Mr. 
Montgomery believes that both forestry and 
game can be integrated and prefers selective 
cutting to benefit both. 

The soil phase of the program was out- 
lined briefly by Mr. Frank C. Edminster, 
Chief, Regional Biology Division, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Upper Darby, who sug- 
gested that the sensible approach to any 
land management study is to give consider- 
ation first to making an inventory of the 
physical resources of the land, second to de- 
termine the most extensive use to which it 
can be put, and third going ahead and util- 
izing it. He suggested also that individual 
landowners who reside on the land areas 
be taken into serious consideration from the 
standpoint of enlisting their aid in some co- 
operative program or another. 


Other speakers who contributed to the 
program included Mr. John Hershey, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Nut Grower’s As- 
sociation, who pointed out the need for pro- 
viding more nut trees, such as the walnut, 
es a future crop, a move heartily endorsed 
by Mr. Merrill Merritts, Past President of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, who spoke briefly on the same sub- 
ject and stressed the need for intermixing 
tree plantations rather than all conifers. 

Mrs. Ira Scott, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Gardens of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
hit the nail on the head when she pointed 
out that many of the problems under dis- 
cussion might never have reached their per- 
plexing stage had conservation education 
been taught in the public schools in years 
gone by. She said her organization would 
never be satisfied until it was made a part 
of the school curriculum. 


Like Mr. Edminster, she also felt that in- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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TULAREMIA---- 


fed.on an animal infected with tularemia. 
It is not necessary for the infection to gain 
entrance to the body through a cut or scratch 
on the hand, as the germ frequently pene- 
trates the normal skin. 

Many hunters have developed the disease 
by transferring the infection to the eye with 
their hands after dressing a rabbit. The 
use of rubber gloves is sometimes recom- 
mended as a safeguard when dressing all 
rabbits. Personally, I do not share this 
opinion. I believe that a hunter is just as 
likeiy to contract the disease with the use 
of gloves, as the‘ average hunter will have 
his gloves contaminated inside and out after 
dressing the first rabbit. 

The disease was first discovered by Dr. 
George W. McCoy of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in 1910, when he was in- 
vestigating a disease of ground squirrels in 
Tulare County, California. 

In 1920, Dr. Edward Francis of the United 
States Public Health Service determined that 
an epidemic of deer fly fever occurring in 
woodsmen in Utah was due to the same 
Bacterium tularense as had caused the dis- 
ease of rodents studied by Dr. McCoy ten 
years earlier. 

The disease is spread from one rabbit to 
another usually by the rabbit tick, but may 
be carried by other blood suckers, ticks, fleas 
and lice. 

Man is most frequently infected through 
dressing diseased animals. Many housewives 
contract tularemia through preparing dressed 
rabbits for cooking. 

Infected dog ticks caused 73 cases in the 
southern states, while the wood tick infected 
53 persons in the mountain states of the west. 
In this same area, the horse fly was respon- 
sible for infecting 170 victims. 
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Ninety percent of all cases of Tularemia 
are contracted by man from wild rabbits and 
hares, although many persons have developed 
Tularemia after handling or dressing birds 


and animals other than wild rabbits or hares. 


14 persons had dress¢q tree squirrels. 

9 had skinned opossums. 

1 case each followed the dressing or skin- 
ning of a deer, red fox, coyote, sage hen or 
bull snake. 

2 cases each followed like contact with 
quail, groundhog, muskrat, hog or skunk. 

20 cases in five families, of whom 12 died, 
were traced to eating wild rabbits infected 
with Tularemia that had been insufficiently 
cooked. 

The diagnosis of Tularemia in man pre- 
sents very little difficulty. The signs and 
symptoms appear from one to seven days 
after handling an infected rabbit. The onset 
is sudden, with chills and fever, general pains, 
weakness and headache. The primary lesion 
is most frequently found on the hands and 
fingers in the form of a shallow ulcer with 
a‘ grayish membrane and very little pus for- 
mation. It is slow in healing. The lymphatic 
glands at the elbow show considerable swell- 
ing and are very painful, and later the 
glands underneath the arm become involved. 

If the eyes are rubbed by hands upon which 
there is infected material, an infection of the 
eye will develop with swelling of the glands 
about the head and neck, with the same 
general symptoms that appear with the pri- 
mary lesion on the hand. 

The diagnosis may be confirmed by labora- 
tory tests, but usually only after the third 
or fourth week of the illness. The disease 
runs a long course, very similar to typhoid, 
usually incapacitating the patient for a period 
of three to six months. 
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The Game Commission first began the im- 
portation of rabbits for stocking in 1915. Five 
thousand rabbits were purchased in Virginia 
and released in various parts of the state. 
There is no report of any cases of Tularemia 
developing from this first shipment of rab- 
bits due, perhaps, to the fact that Tularemia 
was not known as a disease of humans at 
that time. Fifteen thousand rabbits were 
imported in 1921 and fourteen thousand three 
years later from Missouri. This area, with 
the exception of Illinois and Kentucky, is the 
most heavily polluted section of the United 
States. It was shortly after the introduction 
of the Missouri rabbits that Tularemia ap- 
peared in Pennsylvania, and following the 
release of 80,519 rabbits in 1927, purchased 
in Missouri and Kansas, the disease developed 
rapidly. 

Thirty-seven counties, located mostly in 
the northeastern section of the state, have 
reported no disease among the local sports- 
men, which we should no doubt interpret to 
mean that no disease-bearing rabbits have 
been stocked in these areas. 


The Game Commission has discontinued 
the purchasing of rabbits outside of the state 
and has inaugurated the plan of trapping 
rabbits in and about our cities and towns, to 


.be released where there is a need for re- 


stocking. This plan assures the sportsman 
a rabbit free from disease, much larger in 
size and at a cost much less than rabbits 
shipped from Missouri or Kansas. 


I recommend to the sportsmen that they 
seriously consider the adoption of the plan 
now carried out by our Game Commission, 
and that the importation of rabbits for stock- 
ing or market purposes be immediately dis- 
continued. 


CHART NO. 2—DISTRIBUTION OF 282 CASES—1928-43 
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BLACK MARAUDERS---- 


retired to a nearby tree out of shotgun 
range. ‘ 

Hunting from a blind is a different story 
and involves a little work and forethought. 
Your blind must be located and built to 
blend with the surroundings. In other 
words, if you locate it in a cornfield build it 
out of cornshocks, by putting a couple of 
them together in the form of a tepee, with a 
hole in the center to shoot from. If you 
locate your blind along the edge of a woods, 
build it of brush. This is all necessary be- 
cause the crow has a very good set of eyes 
and will avoid anything that looks out of 
place. 

When the blind is built to your satisfac- 
tion, place an owl on a post or tree within 
shotgun range in front of the blind. Any 
stuffed, wooden or artificial owl that looks 
lifelike, and is big enough to attract atten- 
tion at a distance will do as a decoy. When 
you have everything outside arranged, crawl 
into your blind and begin calling with crow 
call. The first crow that answers and comes 
within range of your owl, knock down, but 
don’t retrieve it. Let it lie, because it will 
serve as a decoy too. Knocking them down 


FIELD NOTES---- 


“T have seen fewer rabbit tracks this winter 
than any year in the last twelve. Ringnecks 
also seem scarce and these are the easy prey 
of the fox. 

“I am trying a mix of calcium chloride 
with the dirt I use to cover the dirt hole sets 
to keep the traps from freezing down at 
night. Will report later on the success of 
this experiment. Foxes have been walking 
all over the traps this month and only one 
went off—result—one female grey fox. This 
set was a regular dirt hole set except that I 
made it on an old pile of buckwheat straw 
and covered it with buckwheat chaff which 
does not freeze as easy as the dirt. I am 
having trouble at present with crows getting 
in the sets when they are soft, so I cannot 
use bait in the holes. 

“The beaver season was a success as usual 
in this area. The persons who used traps 
placed or set close to or in the entrance 
to the houses got beavers; others got exer- 
cise. Would suggest that a limit of 10 feet 
from the edge of a house be used in the 
next season so that all trappers would have 
an equal chance at the animals.”—Game Pro- 
tector R. P. Schmid, F-7. 





“Mr. John Bost of Greenville had a unique 
experience with a ‘possum sometime ago. He 
caught one in his back yard in a box trap. 
He then placed the animal in a chicken 
crate until he decided what to do with it. 
The animal worked one of the slats loose on 
the crate, but it seemed she (it was a fe- 
male) was too fat to get through the slats. 
She then removed 16 young ’possums one by 
one from her pouch, crawled through the 
crate, then gathered her family in her pouch 
again and proceeded on her way.”—Game 
Protector Samuel K. Weigel, F-9. 





“While out with Game Protector Claude B. 
Kelsey looking for dogs running deer, we 
counted one hundred deer in about 10 miles 


as they come in will not give them a chance 
to discover that your owl is a fake, and they 
cannot fly off and warn their comrades to 
stay away. 


Stationing yourself along a flyway will 
produce good shooting too. Day after day, 
week after week, long drawn out of flocks 
of crows will pass along these established 
routes, over certain fields and woodlots, on 
their way to their roosts. One of the best 
positions I have found is between a garbage 
dump and their roost. I either place my- 
self about a half mile away from the dump 
and pick them off as they come over, or 
place myself at the same distance from their 
roost. It is a much harder place to find a 
good position at the roost, however, as a 
crow will always come into it downwind, 
and you never know which way the wind 
will blow. It is easy to determine their 
flyways and a study of the crows that in- 
habit your neighborhood will reveal their 
feeding grounds, gathering places, and roost- 
ing areas. 


In selecting your shells for the hunt don’t 
use any loaded with light shot, as corvus can 


in Liberty Township, McKean County, on 
March 1, 1944. In fact there were 38 deer 
in one drove. They all looked in fine shape 
for the winter we had up here, so I guess 
the doe season didn’t hurt them much.”— 
Deputy Game Protector Harry L. Rittburg, 
Division E, Port Allegany. 





“On February 15 Messrs. Piper Donohue 
and Hilton Taylor were hunting foxes on 
Warriors Ridge west of Huntingdon. The 
dogs were working a cold trail some distance 
from these men. After some time the hounds 
started to bark at a hole. They then re- 
leased their creepers which soon got to the 
hounds. The men made their way to the 
hole as rapidly as possible. It proved to 
be a cavern type. The dogs were just com- 
ing out of the entrance and they were full 
of porcupine quills; one dog’s mouth was so 
full it couldn’t close it. The hunt stopped 
then and there, and the next couple of hours 
were spent in removing quills. As far as I 
know the dogs have recovered from the 
ordeal. I have also had several other re- 
ports of porkies in the northern part of Hunt- 
ingdon County. It seems that they are mov- 
ing south for more and better range. If 
this menace is not overcome it will play 
havoc with the raccoon hunters in this sec- 
tion— and there are quite a few ‘coon 
hunters.”—Game Protector Wm. Lane, Di- 
vision D-6. 





“On January 28 while going home on a 
leave I was surprised at the number of crows 
along the river from Lewisburg to Sunbury. 
There were perhaps several thousand and 
they all stayed over the middle of the river. 
They did not seem to be flying in any parti- 
cular direction, but would sweep up and 
down the waterway. Their direction seemed 
to be down-river, but it was not a definite 
down-river flight. I had never seen this 
phenomenon, if it may be called one, before, 
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(Continued from page 8) 





Photo W. L. R. Drake. 
A good haul. 


carry a lot of shot sometimes before he is 
brought down. Use shells loaded with No. 
4 or 5 shot for best results. Also when pos- 
sible use a full choke gun. It will give you 
a denser pattern at long ranges, enabling 
you to reach out and connect. A modified 
tube will not insure the best results due to 
its thinner pattern at long ranges. 


(Continued from page 22) 


and it amazed me as to why the crows would 
stay out over the water in that manner.— 
Game Protector, Clyde E. Laubach, District 
E-11, 


During latter February and early March 
Charles C. Vandervort of Laceyville had 
around 150 Evening Grosbeaks coming to his 
feeding and bird-banding stations daily for 
food. Their main diet is sunflower seeds, 
and some peanuts and the birds consumed 
several pounds of sunflower seeds daily. 
According to Mr. Vandervort, it is a thrilling 
sight to see the striking birds coming in to 
feed. 


Notes on the Common Woodchuck 
(Continued from page 7) 


fore early spring will they be seen again 
above ground, excepting on their DAY, Feb- 
ruary 2, when they emerge to look over 
the sun and shadow situation. If they see 
the cast shadow of their head and shoulders 
purple on the snow before their burrow they 
go back to sleep for six more weeks, assured 
that the backbone of winter has not been 
broken. But if this day be cloudy, produc- 
ing no shadowed image, look for mild weather 
from then on. This popular belief may have 
its roots in the fact that sudden warm 
sunny winds (chinooks the “sourdoughs” call 
them) often coming in February through 
the great northland, will cause many hiber- 
nating animals to emerge sleepily from their 
burrows for a day or two, possibly under the 
impression that winter is over. There are 
many instances of bears being fooled by 
these false Springs—and woodchucks are 
not unlike small bears. 

So, be on the lookout for Marmota monax 
—whether you treat him to some young beets 
and early peas or to a high-velocity pellet 
of lead. 
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Red Foxes and the Bounty-- 


found,on the warpath against our favorite 
small game in almost any sector of our smal] 
game habitats, but even this escapes our at- 
tention while we are so concerned about the 
increase in red foxes. 

Of course, we cannot overlook the fact that 
the farmer with his position in relation to 
predators is to be taken into account in an 
analysis of this kind. Foxes destroy his 
pouliry. A release by the Pennsylvania 
Poultry Federation last winter asserted that 
a fox can do up to $200.00 damage to a poul- 
try raiser in one year’s time. That is pos- 
sible, but hardly probable. Certainly, it 
would be a foolhardy farmer who would 
neglect to take such measures as necessary 
to avert a loss as heavy as that. So much for 
the poultry raiser for the present. 

Take the farmer who raises corn. Foxes 
are not apt to do much damage to his corn, 
but an adult, male raccoon can certainly dev- 
astate a corn patch; so it is just as probable 
that a bold, robust ’coon can do $200 worth 
of damage to the corn field. However, that 
too is unlikely to happen. Aside from that, 
the raccoon is a very able destroyer of game 
bird nests, so we see we have a pretty diffi- 
cult problem to distinguish correctly the 
right from the wrong on the predator ques- 
tion. Our best policy would be to stick tight 
to conservation principles and ideals. Buck- 
ing one another simply because we hold the 
Ace card in our hand avails us nothing. 

If we would berate the red fox, wouldn’t it 
be logical to conclude then that all these 
other predatory animals belong in the same 
class and should be subject to equally as 
much control as the fox? If we know any- 
thing at all about the good qualities of any 
of these predators then we should agree that 
they are more of an asset to us than a lia- 
bility. In their own right all of them belong 
in nature’s scheme. 

The red fox is no saint, to be sure, but 
neither is it a sinner of the first degree as 
some contend. It is designed to a fixed posi- 
tion in the natural order of things and no 
man-conceived idea can successfully alter the 
situation at the price of a few dollars per 
fox. Among us there are many, indeed, who 
can state frankly that no one-track-minded 
group of sportsmen can prosper at the ex- 
pense of others. More can be gained by 
working together, not for selfish gain, but for 
the common good of all concerned. 

The more important facts that should be 
given proper attention when contemplating a 
bounty are the detrimental reactions that 
follow as a result. In the first place we 





The above catch was made in 1943 by Howard 
J. Storch, Milan, referred to as “The Phantom 
Fox Artist.” There are 46 foxes in the picture. 
He just finished this season with a catch of 64. 
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“I always use my husband’s hunting coat 
when shopping.” 





should give consideration to the fur value of 
the red fox. Good prime pelts were selling 
for $15 last winter. How much is a skin 
worth in the period from March to October? 
Nothing, of course. Why should we resort to 
the payment of bounties to “contro!” the fox? 
Foxes will not stay long in a place where 
there is nothing for them to eat. Where you 
find foxes you'll find plenty of small game 
too. Nature provides for the perpetuation of 
her feathered and furred creatures by the 
process of balanced procreative power and 
the instinct of self-preservation. 


Some of us will contend that a number of 
game animals can be saved. Probably so. 
But on the other hand it is just as likely 
that some other predator would do the job 
in the absence of one that has been elimi- 
nated. The destruction of a few hundred or 
a few thousand red foxes throughout the 
warm months of the year as a game saving 
idea is misapprehension of ill-informed con- 
servationists. The best authorities on the sub- 
ject maintain that the food supply of red 
foxes is plentiful and diversified from Spring 
to Fall, consequently the damage to small 
game must be proportionately low. 


With a bounty in effect what may we 
expect? The farmer will be too busily en- 
gaged on the farm to pay any particular 
attention to foxes, if he has any interest in 
them at all, and just about every one else 
who traps or hunts foxes will be too well 
occupied in war industry or some other es- 
sential civilian occupation (if not in the 
Service), so where are we going to get the 
men to control foxes? The answer is easy 
enough. We will succeed in luring a few 
dozen destructionist-trappers from otherwise 
more essential work to the job of shameful, 
wanton killing of foxes and all that goes 
with it in warm weather. The trap has no 
place in the woods when the pelage of fur- 
bearing animals is of no commercial worth, 
but for the sake of a few dollars’ inducement 
there will always be men who will be only 
too glad to indulge in such an out-of-season 
practice. The man who really knows his busi- 
ness, whether a good fox trapper or a good 
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fox hunter, will be disregarded and cast aside 
a®a second fiddler in the deal. This fellow 
will not kill a fur-bearing animal before or 
after season. His conscience is his guide and 
he believes in governing his actions in ac- 
cordance with right principles, and it is the 
man of this caliber who is really deserving 
of our support. 

The summer trapper is of no real value 
under any system of predator control because 
besides taking foxes he takes at least an 
equivalent number of other animals in his 
traps, among them game creatures as well. 
And more, likely than not, they go the way 
of the fox. The payment of bounty on the 
red fox does not, as a rule, materially affect 
the local area or areas where the job is most 
desired. Unless we can prove without doubt 
that the reward policy has real merit, we 
expose ourselves as very poor game con- 
servationists indeed. 


The very best wildlife judges are men com- 
parable to the fox chasers, hunters and trap- 
pers who have devoted many seasons to hard 
study of every phase of wildlife. Among 
them we have, for instance, the fox artists 
who have sacrificed sleep on numerous nights, 
laying awake in bed, searching through their 
minds for something new or something of 
more value to help them to outwit their cun- 
ning prey. Any man can go out and set traps 
in warm weather and catch an occasional fox 
if he knows anything at all about the use of 
steel traps and methods of their employment. 
But, only a skilled mind coupled with deter- 
mined effort can do the trick when the odds 
seem most unsurmountable. The advocates 
of bounty have plenty to learn yet. Skill in 
recognizing and coordinating wildlife facts 
comes only as the result of diligent study. 


Wild animals cannot differentiate between 
right and wrong. Even bears, deer, rabbits 
and ringneck pheasants make themselves 
liable to accusations of fault. 


It would be much better if we agreed to 
use more common sense in dealing with any 
wildlife question. The red fox is the idol and 
the inspiration of those who think of it above 
all other creatures. Like the bird hunter or 
the rabbit hunter who finds peace and con- 
tentment in the pursuit of his favorite game 
on the crisp days of Fall, the fox enthusiast 
looks forward with eagerness to the time 
when the calm, golden October days usher in 
another period in the chase for Red Rey- 
nard—the smartest, the fleetest and the most 
colorful creature that roams the Pennsylvania 
fields and woodlands. 





> 


Another fine catch by C. T. Deremer, R. -D. 
No. 3, Bedford. A lot of the old timers made 
good hauls last season. 
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WINTER FEEDING—IS IT REALLY NECESSARY - - 


is no great difference in the fertility of the 
eggs produced by the two lots of hens. How- 
ever, it was found that of the fertile eggs 
those from the fasted pheasants had a higher 
percentage of hatchability than those from 
the control group. This would seem to indi- 
cate that alternate lean and lush feeding 
periods, such as occur in a wild state, are 
highly desirable and not injurious as we 
have been prone to believe in the past. 

On the other hand, a series of similar ex- 
periments with bobwhites seem to indicate 
that winter food shortages may have a pro- 
nounced effect on their reproductive powers. 
In some instances, quail quickly regained the 
weight lost during winter fasting only to 
die when the breeding season came. Just 
why this happened was not explainable, but 
lack of food during the’ winter seemed to 
have a direct effect on their deaths at this 
time. It is therefore conceivable that after 
a hard winter we not only lose a great 
many quail directly but also suffer losses 
because the birds left may not be in proper 
condition to hatch and rear normal broods 
of young. 

However, in consideration of the findings 
given, no blanket statement can be made 
as to whether lack of suitable food affects the 
reproductive abilities of animals or not. It 
would seem that it does in some cases and 
not in others, generally depending upon the 
species involved. 


GOURMAND GREG 


Gregory Tombs 
Just loved mushrooms, 
When we hunted, he gathered instead. 
No one among us 
Enjoyed his fungus 
As much as dear old Greg. 
The saprophyte 
Was his delight; 
He ignored our ridicule. 
But he never knew 
In his last stew 
Was one malignant toadstool! 
CARSTEN AHRENS. 
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Most deer have died of malnutrition rather than starvation. 


Some of My Experiences with Hawks 


fection is admired in a dauntless flying fighter 
of the air, even though perchance he is an 
enemy fighter. 


Along they came; the rather slow moving 
but graceful broad-wings; several in the first 
group. They were high; far beyond shooting 
range. My field glasses were very useful, 
as I watched and studied them, hoping to 
penetrate their innermost thoughts or emo- 
tions. Some fifteen to thirty minutes later 
along came others; sometimes two, three, 
several or fifteen or twenty. On certain days 
they flew at lower altitudes than an others. 
Efforts were made to decoy them, but I 
failed in my efforts to ever successfully de- 
coy the broad-winged hawk. Early in my 
experiences, a few were shot and thoroughly 
examined for types and kinds of food. It 
was not unusual to find an occasional one 
with bloody talons, but as a rule we found 
them “flying light” as we termed it, (flying 
light without any or little food in their 
stomachs). 

After some study and more experience, I 
refrained from killing any broad-winged 
hawks; however, I watched their flights with 
even more interest. Occasionally a Cooper’s 
hawk accompanied them. If so, decoy was 
offered, and he generally decoyed out of 
ranks with all the fury and vicious striking 
power of his kind. During one of my ob- 
servations, I observed several broad-wings 
sailing majestically over one late afternoon; 
among them I saw the arch killer, a Cooper’s 
hawk. Having no decoying bird, I pulled 
my white handkerchief from my hip pocket 
just as this flight was above me. Hardly ex- 
pecting a strike, I stood to gun rather in- 
differently. Suddenly and with all the swift- 
ness and deftness for which the Accipiter 
hawks are noted, he flashed out of his course 
and came at me with incredible speed. Not 
being properly balanced and the unexpected 


(Continued from page 13) 


happening, I blazed away with both barrels 
of my customary shooting companion, the 
twenty gauge. I missed with both shots and 
he was gone, smart enough to dive low in 
the red brush which surrounded me in my 
concealment. Sharp-shinned hawks also ac- 
companied broad-wings later in the month 
of September. They responded to decoy very 
readily, but were most difficult to hit, be- 
cause of their small size and ability to dart 
more abruptly from the’path of danger. We 
missed many of them. 


Later in the fall season, generally during 
October, the larger hawks came. Buteos; 
red-shoulder and red-tailed. Along with 
them came the marsh hawk, classified as the 
only harrier type of hawk common to our 
regions, which occasionally flew with the 
September groups. Quite frequently the 
American rough-legged hawk, also in the 
buteo classification which is easily mistaken 
for the red-tail, flys with this group. Cooper’s 
hawks continue to fly; so do the goshawks, 
which are the most powerful and perhaps 
the most deadly of all excepting the duck 
hawk, which is very rare as heretofore men- 
tioned. 

Perhaps I had better briefly outline just 
how we prepared ourselves to observe the 
hawks and receive them for the purpose in 
mind. Hawks migrations do not occur every- 
where nor over every mountain range. Their 
migration routes are quite definite and I 
understand from all the reliable authority 
available, as well as from the old natives 
living in the community, that these courses 
have been followed throughout the years. 
A brush blind is built on some high spot 
along the route just opposite a preceding 
high spot over which the hawks will fly 
rather low when crossing. 

Immediately after negotiating the pre- 

(Turn page) 
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BOUNDARY LINE 





On November 24, 1943, Mr. Louis T. Faw- 
cett, Chief Engineer of the Mahoning Valley 
Sanitary District, took me to see an interest- 
ing marker on the boundary line between 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. It lies on the first 
summit south of the Mahoning River, per- 
haps 100 yards south of the main highway, 
U. S. 224. 

The monument is a granite boulder lying 
nearly buried in the gravel and shaded by 
an overgrown hedgerow. Mr. Fawcett had 
seen it before and readily found it to show 
me, and I took the accompanying picture of 
this monument. 

Mr. Fawcett also kindly loaned me a rare 
volume entitled “Notes from Report of Joint 
Commission Appointed by Pennsylvania and 
Ohio to Ascertain and Remark the Boundary 
Line Between Said States as It Was Original- 
ly Established,” 1883. Columbus. From these 
notes I learn that this is called the 
“Barklay Monument,” placed in 1786 as I saw 


The Land Management Program -- 


dividual landowners should be encouraged 
to manage their lands more wisely, pointing 
out that too many of them are overlooking 
or neglecting many phases from the wildlife 
standpoint as well as from those of timber 
and agriculture. 

Dr. R. D, Anthony, Professor of Pomology, 
Horticulture Building, State College, looked 
at the picture from the sportsmen’s angle, 
claiming that it can’t possibly be considered 
wholly from the standpoint of the hunter, but 
from that of the public at large. 

Harris Breth, sports writer, Sun Telegraph, 
Pittsburgh, presented some outstanding fig- 
ures on the value of wildlife which he in- 
timated could be increased immeasurably as 
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Some of My Experiences with Hawks 


ceding high spot, the hawk generally follows 
the course to the next high spot. It is then 
that the decoy bird is flashed in the air. If 
he spots it and is the decoying kind of hawk, 
you witness one of the most thrilling acts 
portrayed in wildlife conduct. Like a bullet 
he comes straight at your blind. Your 
nerves are taut, strained almost to the break- 
ing point as he swiftly approaches. Then 
something happens! He unlimbers his strik- 
ing weapons; they are tested, sometimes 
several times before he strikes. His winged 
prey is struck with folded feet or talons, 
which develops the shock that momentarily 
stuns his victim. Instantly, however, he 
seizes with his talons and proceeds to perch 
or cover to finish off his prey and devour it. 

At these blinds, we sometimes caught the 
hawks alive in large hoop nets just as they 
sailed over the top of the blind. If they 
had not put on the brakes beforehand, how- 
ever, it is likely that the nets would have 
been knocked out of our hands. When I 
speak about putting on the brakes experi- 
enced hawk observers know just what I 
mean, but the layman naturally wants to 
know what is meant. All the perfect buoy- 
ancy, control of flash, dart and dash of the 
hawk is managed and directed by his tail, 
just as the rudder serves on a small boat 
or a great ship. Watch him as he sails ma- 
jestically through the air for pleasure and 
training, or whether he is maneuvering for 
the strike. You will observe that his tail is 
tipped, slanted or sharply pulled down to 
change his course or check great speed. His 
rhythm, timing and balance is perfect. Since 
we all admire and marvel at perfection, you 
will not wonder at my fascination nor the 
joy and pleasure of the Nature Lovers who 
appeal to us not to destroy or exterminate 
them. 

During one of my experiences at a hawk 
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blind, my companion had his hat knocked off 
his head and the decoy bird was struck out 
of his hands just as he was hastily retrieving 
it. We generally used two or more birds in 
a humane manner to decoy the birds of prey. 
Constant work for an hour or so required 
that the decoy bird be replaced in a box 
to rest while another served in its capacity. 
Sometimes our hands became scratched or 
rather severely lacerated, which required im- 
mediate antiseptic attention, as the talons, 
(or sometimes called claws), of these birds 
of prey may be highly impregnated with 
dangerous germs which are prevalent in 
rodents or small game animals in certain 
sections over which the hawks may choose 
to feed. 

You may ask; How do you know all these 
hawks and how can one discern one from 
the other? Kind reader, only through your 
interest in them and your study of their con- 
duct and habits. Be patient and unbiased 
regarding their conduct, and you will be 
rewarded with many great wildlife thrills 
and experiences which will lead you on and 
on in search of new and more information 
regarding them. Experience will guide you 
from one finding to another, as you get in- 
spiration and joy from studying and under- 
standing them. 

I shall be happy to relate additional ex- 
periences regarding the birds of prey if the 
interest is sufficient to warrant it. One of my 
goshawk hunts in Potter County with sev- 
eral of my fellow officers some years ago was 
most interesting and exciting to all those 
who participated. 

I trust my readers will be considerate of 
my point of view and that due consideration 
will be given the much maligned birds of 
prey, which are generally placed in the 
classification of bad hawks because of the bad 
habits of bad hawks. 





it in 1943, and one of two of these monu- 
ments which have remained in their original 
position. The State boundary line passes 
through the foot of the stem of the large 
letter “P” which was carved on the upper 
surface of the boulder. 

At the time this monument was placed in 
position it marked the western boundary of 
Pennsylvania, and everything west of this 
line was Northwest Territory. Eighteen years 
later the State of Ohio was organized and ad- 
mitted to the Union. 


a result of improved management. He said 
he thought the conference was a good be- 
ginning, and urged that the people of the 
state be continually informed of its future 
developments through every medium possible, 
particularly the press. 

Among others who spoke briefly were 
Dean R. L. Watts (Dean Emeritus School of 
Agriculture), State College, Mr. Robert Vale, 
Sports Writer of the Philadelphia Daily 
News, Dr. Ellwood B. Chapman, President, 
Pennsylvania Parks Association, Mr. H. 
Gleason Mattoon, Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, and Hon. J. Q. Crevel- 
ing, former member and for many years a 
guiding spirit of the Game Commission. In 
his comments Mr. Creveling recalled that the 


Although this historical marker is on pri- 
vately owned land, it is protected by Ohio 
State law, which sets a penalty for disturbing 
it of a fine of from $100 to $500 and/or im- 
prisonment from one to six months. Ob- 
viously this monument should be given 
greater security and recognition by the estab- 
lishment of permanent sanctuary for it, in 
situ, in a public park.—Thomas H. Langlois. 
—Courtesy Ohio Conservation Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary, 1944, 


ited (Continued from page 27) 
original purpose behind the land purchase 
program in Pennsylvania was to acquire ulti- 
mately around three million acres of state 
game lands and an equal area of state forest 
lands, and that he hoped the time would 
come when that goal is reached. He stressed 
the importance of unity of purpose between 
those agencies concerned with the multiple 
uses of game and forest lands, and com- 
mended those present for their obvious in- 
terest and attendance. 

At the conclusion of the three and a half 
hour conference President Leffler requested 
all present to submit their recommendations 
in writing in order that the Commission 
might have the full benefit of their views on 
the subject. 
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Photo U. S. Signal Corps 


Col. Leo J. Kapina, Johnstown, Pa., mans this .50 calibre water-cooled machine gun during the completion of an air field in 


SOLDIER APPRECIATES SPORTSMEN’S EFFORTS 


North Africa. 


As I was about to enter the meeting hall 
of our local sportsman club the other eve- 
ning, I saw a splendid specimen of young 
manhood dressed in the uniform of Uncle 
Sam, standing near the entrance. I spoke 
to him in friendly sportsmanlike manner, 
which brought a swell grin to his face. He 
wanted to know if this was the place where 
the sportsman meeting was to be held, and 
I told him it was. He said that he had read 
in the paper that some hunting pictures were 
to be shown and wondered if it would be 
O.K. for him to see them. 

I gave him a warm handshake and a special 
invitation to go in with me, and wondered 
why we hadn’t made more of an effort to 
invite men from the army camp, who are 
interested in sportsmen’s affairs. 

There were several other service men 


Subscribe for 


among the crowd of sportsmen which made 
him feel more at home, and it was very evi- 
dent that he was enjoying the evening. 
After the meeting and pictures were over, 
everyone filed past a lunch window where 
the eats committee were busy handing out 
sandwiches and coffee. The fellows found 
places to sit around and swap hunting tales 
and smoke when they had finished eating, 
and of course the fellow I had invited in. 
and I struck up a conversation. He told 
me of the swell places to hunt and fish back 
home, and how his hound dog seemed to 
miss him according to letters he had from 
his dad. He showed me his last year paid 
up membership card of his home town 
sportsman club, and mentioned the fine fel- 
lows who run the club. He was proud to 
say that he had always served as member of 


Some Serviceman 


both the fish and game committee of his 
club, since its organization several years ago. 

He looked around the crowd of more than 
a hundred sportsmen and seemed to think 
that things like this are worth fighting to 
keep. 

I inquired if his home town club is hold- 
ing together during the war, when so many 
of the members are in the service. He said 
he was confident that the fellows back home 
would keep plugging, and the club would 
be bigger and better when he got back. 

Thousands of other hunters and fishermen 
in the armed forces have that same faith in 
the officers of their home town sportsman 
club and knowing the type of men those 
officers are, we need not mention that they 
will keep plugging on. 

—By Seth L. Myers in the Clarion Republican. 
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